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Pleasant,  wholesome  [heuiing  Gum 
helps  keep  you  alert . . . 


The  gentle,  rhythmic  chewing  of  gum  helps 
increase  the  blood  flow  to  your  head.  This 
tends  to  make  you  feel  more  wide  awake  and 
keener  minded.  And,  at  the  same  time,  sweet, 
pleasant-tasting  chewing  gum  supplies  a  quick 
pick-up  of  energy.  That  is  why  chewing  gum 
helps  keep  you  alert  at  your  work  ...  it  is  an 
aid  in  fighting  fatigue  and  drowsiness.  There’s 
a  reason,  a  time  and  place  for  Chewing  Gum. 


University  Research  is  basis  of  our  advertising 

Four  recognized  factors  toward  (rood  Teeth  are 
(1 )  Proper  Nourishment,  (2)  The  Dentist.  (3)  Clean 
Teeth  and  (4)  Plenty  of  Chewing  Fixer cise.  t-m 

national  association  of  chewing  gum  MANUFACTUBERS,  ROSEBANK,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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MATIOM^S  coal  pile,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  of  our  total  resources,  ia 
3,7(X),000,000,000  tons — enough  to  cover 
the  state  of  Ohio  to  a  depth  of  76  feet. 
The  seriousness  of  our  wasteful  use  of 
this  valuable  fuel  Euid  present-day  meth¬ 
ods  of  conserving  it  Eure  presented  to 
junior  high  school  pupils  in  the  new 
Interpreting  Science  Series,  by 
Franklin  B.  Carroll. 

CIVILIZATION  brings  complica¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  estimated  that  over  1200 
languages  were  once  spoken  in  America. 

NEWTON,  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of 
light  and  color,  would  have  prized  The 
Winston  Simpufted  Dictionary  for 
Schools  for  its  page  which  accurately 
shows  the  Solar  Spectrum  and  Color 
Charts  in  color.  Your  pupils  will  make 
good  use  of  it  and  the  accompanying 
page  of  concise  information  which  makes 
clear  the  principles  of  hue,  color  value, 
and  color  intensity. 

LURED  by  promises  of  roast  beef 
and  mutton  instead  of  their  native  her¬ 
ring  diet,  Flemish  weavers  first  migrated 
to  England  and  started  a  great  industry. 

ALL  EYES  were  on  Cleveland  this 
year  when  the  A.  A.  of  S.  A.  Convention 
was  in  session.  Language  teachers  have 
long  looked  to  the  Cleveland  Plan  of 
Teaching  Modem  Languages  as  the  great 
advance.  Have  you  seen  the  Winston 
Cleveland  Plan  textbooks  in  Spanish 
and  French? 

REFRIGERATOR  cars  have  moved 
over  American  railroads  for  70  years. 

*‘LAW  in  its  essence  is  simple;  in  its 
application,  multifarious.”  At  last 
there  is  a  text  in  business  law  for  high 
schools — Business  Law  for  Everyday 
Use — which  presents  the  subject  with 
justice  to  this  aphorism.  This  new 
book,  with  its  many  pictorial  and  verbal 
illustrations  and  over  one  thousand 
practical  cases,  makes  a  live  and  stimu¬ 
lating  study  of  the  law. 
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Senator  Thomas^  Utah, 
Introduces  a  Revised 
Federal  Aid  Bill  S-1305 

A  REVISED  federal  aid  bill,  based  un 
the  report  of  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Education,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Elbert  H.  Thomas  of  Utah.  A  hearing 
on  it  was  held  Thursday,  March  2,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor.  At  the  Cleveland 
Convention  it  was  endorsed  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  by  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Commission  of  the  N.E.A. 

The  bill  would  use  the  federal  money 
for  equalization,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
plan  of  distribution  is  approximately 
that  set  up  as  Plan  I  in  “Methods  of 
Distributing  Federal  Aid,”  Report  No. 
5  of  the  Advisory  Council ;  it  is  based 
on  financial  need.  Under  it.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  nine  other  states  ranking  high 
in  their  ability  to  support  education, 
would  receive  very  small  amounts  of 
federal  aid,  mainly  as  an  inducement 
for  the  submission  of  regular  reports. 
I'he  formula  is  far  more  simple  than 
that  proposed  last  year,  and  far  more 
rigid,  i.  e.,  government  officials  have 
less  leeway  in  its  application. 

The  total  appropriations  proposed 
are  about  the  same  as  those  proposed 
last  year  and  recommended  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  They  would  increase 
from  about  $72,000,000  in  1939-40  to 
about  $202,000,000  in  1944-45.  They 
are  subdivided  according  to  purpose 
into  five  broad  general  fields,  i.  e.,  I — 
Improvement  of  Public  Elementary 
.and  Secondary  Schools;  II — Adult  Ed¬ 
ucation;  III — Rural  Library  Service; 
IV’^ — Cooperative  Educational  Research 
and  Demonstrations,  and  for  admin¬ 
istration;  V — Education  of  Children 
residing  on  federal  reservations  and  at 
foreign  stations. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  further 
subdivided  into  ( 1 )  general  federal 
aid  ($40,000,000  in  1939-40);  (2) 
improved  teacher  preparation  ;  (3)  con¬ 
struction  of  school  buildings  ($20,- 
000,000  in  1939-40)  ;  (4)  administra¬ 
tion  of  state  departments  of  education. 

The  proposed  bill  eliminates  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  federal  control  provisions 
found  in  last  year’s  bill.  The  much 
discussed  provision  permitting  the  use 
of  these  moneys  for  the  provision  of 
transportation  and  textbooks  for  pupils 
in  other  than  public  schools  is  omitted 
from  this  bill.  It  appears  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  bill  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Representative  Larrabee.  The 
Senate  bill  says  nothing  about  this 
subject. 


ZKew  and  amportant 

Johnson  Lyman 

DAILY-LIFE  ENGLISH 
SENIOR  SERIES 

Johnson-McGregor-Lyman:  English  Expression 

(first  year) 

Johnson-Bessey-Lyman:  The  English  Workshop 

(second  year) 

Two  books  of  a  new  high-school  program  in  English  that  will 
catch  and  hold  the  student’s  interest.  They  center  attention 
on  his  use  of  English  in  hundreds  of  fascinating  activities  close 
to  his  life.  Their  guidance  and  illustrative  material  is  fresh, 
simple,  arresting.  They  correlate  English  with  other  school 
subjects.  They  really  help  the  student  to  develop  the  mental 
processes  essential  to  intelligent  speaking,  writing,  reading, 
and  listening.  See  them!  Full  descriptive  circular  No.  655. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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HEATH'S  CORRELATED 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

General  Editors:  E.  B.  WESLEY  and  W.  A.  HAMM 


This  series  as  a  whole  is  an  effective  and  authoritative  answer 
to  the  insistent  question  of  how  to  correlate  purposefully 
geography,  history,  civics,  sociolog^y,  and  economics  as  over¬ 
lapping  parts  of  a  whole,  rather  than  treating  them  as  separate 
disciplines.  Consequently  each  book  can  be  used  without 
reference  to  any  other  book  in  the  series. 


Martin  &  Cooper:  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  WORK  (A  geography  for 
the  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  Coleman  A  Wesley:  AMERICA’S  ROAD 
NOW  (A  United  States  history  for  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  O’Rourke: 
YOU  AND  YOUR  COMMUNITY  (A  civics  for  8th  and  9th  years)  .  .  . 
Urch:  SCALING  THE  CENTURIES  (A  world  history  for  the  10th  year) 
.  .  .  Hamm:  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (A  United  States  history  for 
the  11th  year)  .  . .  Gavian:  SOCIETY  FACES  THE  FU'TURE  (A  sociology 
for  11th  or  12th  years)  .  .  .  (Four  additional  volumes  in  preparation). 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TWO  PLANS  THAT  WORK 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 

OUR  Association  spends  large  sums  every  year  on 
committee  meetings.  It  pays,  and  should  pay,  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  dinners  for  members  attend¬ 
ing  such  meetings.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
a  wise  expenditure  of  Association  money  to  achieve 
group  thinking  and  group  action  on  Association  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies. 

The  standards  of  the  group  thinking  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  high.  Committee  members  normally  work  hard 
for  three  or  four  hours  considering  the  questions 
brought  before  them.  Their  decisions  represent  the 
best  opinion  of  the  group. 

Too  often,  however,  committee  members  fail  to 
recognize  their  responsibility  for  individual  local  action. 
Decisions  made,  information  gained,  do  not  have  the 
results  we  seek.  The  members  go  home  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  work  well  done,  instead  of  a  feeling  of 
work  nicely  begun.  The  information  and  decisions  are 
not  passed  on  to  their  fellow  teachers. 

The  Association’s  Executive  Committee  and  the 
committee  chairmen  have  faced  that  problem  this  year 
with  excellent  results.  No  meeting  of  any  committee 
has  been  allowed  to  break  up  without  the  direct  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  members, 

“Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  when 
you  get  back  home?” 

The  effect  of  this  question,  asked  over  and  over,  is 
becoming  apparent.  More  and  more  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  recognizing  a  clear  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
benefits  of  a  trip  to  Trenton  reach  all  the  teachers. 
They  are  meeting  this  responsibility,  not  in  a  haphazard 
way,  but  by  careful  planning,  usually  in  connection  with 
their  county  and  local  organizations. 

It  is  our  purpose  this  month  to  report  two  such 
programs,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  others. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  the  field  of  legislation,  where 
Camden  County  has  achieved  an  excellent  set-up  for 
disseminating  information  and  for  organized  action. 

A  Legislative  Council  has  been  organized  and  meets 
regularly.  On  this  Council  are  the  presidents  and 
legislative  chairmen  of  all  local  teachers’  associations 
and  the  county  association,  together  with  the  Camden 
representative  on  the  State  Legislative  Committee.  A 
meeting  of  this  group  is  held  after  every  meeting  of  the 
State  Legislative  Committee,  and  whenever  legislative 
action  in  Camden  County  seems  desirable. 

In  addition  to  taking  back  to  each  community  the 
legislative  information  the  teachers  should  have,  the 
council  acts  for  all  the  teachers  in  contacts  with  the 
Camden  legislators.  Instead  of  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
individual  teacher  letters  on  legislative  problems,  the 


Council  sees  that  each  legislator  gets  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  considered  statement  on  each  problem,  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  council  as  representing  the 
teachers.  The  legislators  are  grateful  for  the  decrease 
in  letters  and  telephone  calls,  and  they  find  the  state¬ 
ments  genuinely  helpful. 

Hudson  County  reports  a  sound  plan  for  dissem¬ 
inating  the  pension  Information  being  supplied  regularly 
by  the  Pension  Information  Committee. 

The  Hudson  County  representative  on  that  com¬ 
mittee — Miss  Housman,  the  chairman — invited  the 
President  of  the  Hudson  County  Council  of  Teachers’ 
Organizations  and  two  other  members  of  the  Pension 
Fund,  to  meet  with  her.  The  President  was  requested 
to  write  to  the  presidents  of  the  local  teachers’  associ¬ 
ations  in  Hudson  County  asking  each  to  appoint  one 
person  and  an  alternate  to  serve  as  members  of  a 
County  Pension  Information  Committee.  That  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  with  the  county  member  of  the 
State  committee  as  its  chairman. 

Through  its  local  representative  each  local  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  asked  to  arrange  for  the  re-mimeo- 
graphing  of  the  Pension  Facts  leaflets  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  State  Committee.  The  names  of  the 
county  committee  have  been  given  to  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  receive  copies  of  these  leaflets. 

The  Hudson  County  organization  arranged  for 
the  re-mimeographing  of- “Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  in  a  Nut  Shell,”  also  prepared  by  Miss 
Housman,  and  provided  for  its  distribution  to  every 
teacher  by  cooperation  of  the  county  committee  and 
the  heads  of  school  systems.  In  other  words,  the  work 
of  the  Pension  Information  Committee  is  reaching  all 
the  teachers  of  Hudson  County,  and  through  them  the 
citizens. 

The  President  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  being  made  in  other  counties  for  the  type 
of  local  information  and  action  which  should  result 
from  Association  committee  meetings. 


Notice  Concerning  Petition  Forms 

IN  accordance  with  the  constitution,  petition  forms  for 
Independent  nominations  for  President  and  V’^ice- 
President  have  been  prepared  and  are  available  after 
April  1st,  through  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
Association  (307  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J.).  To 
be  effective  such  petitions  must  be  filed  at  the  same 
office  before  the  third  Friday  in  September.  They 
must  contain  at  least  three  hundred  signatures  of  active 
members  of  the  Association,  at  least  ten  such  signa¬ 
tures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven  counties. 
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The  Recreation  Teacher 
Comes  of  Age 


ALLAN  KRIM,  President 
Recreation  Teachers  Association 

Recreation  was  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  school 
program  by  the  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  it  passed  a  resolution  at 
the  November  convention  last  year, 
“To  cooperate  with  the  State  Recrea¬ 
tion  Teachers  Association  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  recreation  programs  for 
adults  and  children  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  directed 
by  teachers  specially  trained  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  and  technique  of  recreation.” 

By  this  act  the  recreation  teachers 
became  the  latest  body  of  recruits  ac¬ 
corded  recognition  in  the  present  day 
conception  of  education  to  fit  the 
changing  needs  of  a  changing  world. 

'Ehe  State  Association’s  resolution 
w'as  in  line  with  a  declaration  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  published  in  "The  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Administration  of  Education 
in  American  Democracy.”  In  this 
volume  it  is  noted  that.  “The  whole 
program  of  public  recreation  is  so  cer¬ 
tainly  a  part  of  the  educational  program 
as  to  make  it  desirable  to  administer 
even  the  program  of  adult  recreation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Education.” 

“The  school,”  says  the  Commission, 
“has  a  clear  obligation  to  provide  a 
generous  program  of  recreation  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  day.  When 
children  are  not  using  the  equipment  of 
the  school  it  is  sound  policy  to  make 
these  facilities  available  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  adults  who  no  longer  arc 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The 
program,  organized  out  of  school  hours 
primarily  for  those  who  are  no  longer 
in  school  attendance,  should  in  so  far 
as  public  school  facilities  are  used,  be 
organized  under  the  control  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Newark  w’as  one  of  the  pioneer  cities 
in  the  adoption  and  application  of  this 
idea.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Education  created  a  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department,  which  took  over  the 
playgrounds  formerly  operated  by  an 
independent  commission.  Community 
centers  were  opened  in  the  schools,  and 
the  recreation  program  was  made  a 
part  of  the  educational  program  in  each 
school  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Has  Teaching  Certificate 
Plus  Recreation  Training 

principal.  Educational  standards  were 
established  for  those  in  charge  of  the 
playgrounds  and  community  centers, 
and  today  practically  all  the  70  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  departmental  staff  are  cer¬ 
tified  teachers  who  have  met  all  the 
requirements  for  general  teaching  li¬ 
censes.  They  have  even  fulfilled  the 
special  requirements  set  up  by  the  city 
for  additional  courses  in  the  philosophy 
and  technique  of  recreation  teaching. 
State  certificate  regulations  do  not  as 
yet  recognize  or  license  the  recreation 
teachers  as  a  special  group,  and  before 
qualifying  for  a  recreation  certificate 
under  the  Newark  regulations,  a  state 
certificate  to  teach  some  other  subject 
must  be  secured. 

Broadly,  the  recreation  program  as 
organized  and  directed  in  Newark,  car¬ 
ries  into  the  after-school  hours  of  the 
child,  and  the  activities  of  adult  groups, 
the  Froebel  conception  of  participation 
in  purposeful  activities  which  stimulate 
interest.  This  stimulation  of  interest 
leads  to  self-expression  and  satisfaction 
in  socially  accepted  life  experiences. 

Play  for  the  child  is  life  itself,  and 
life  without  interest  is  drab  existence. 


Report  to  the 

SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 
State  Director 

National  Education  Association 

IF  1  were  an  athletic  coach  at  this 
moment  1  would  call  time  out  to 
take  my  team  into  its  quarters  for  a 
pep  talk.  Some  of  our  players  have 
lost  sight  of  the  goal  in  this  game  of 
recruiting  New  Jersey’s  teachers  into 
our  national  organization.  There  are 
too  many  people  in  the  field  who  are 
lagging  behind  even  last  year’s  mark. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  how  your 
area  stands,  or  you  want  additional  am¬ 
munition  for  your  campaign,  write 
to  me  at  the  Lincoln  School,  New 
Brunswick,  or,  of  course,  direct  to  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  at  1201  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Individual  memberships  are  $2.00 
and  for  that  the  teacher  gets  the  help¬ 
ful  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
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For  the  adult  the  community  center  be¬ 
comes  the  neighborhood  club  house, 
and  the  program  is  built  on  the  desires 
of  members  or  participants  for  sports, 
social  games,  art,  dramatics,  music, 
handicraft,  nature  study,  forums,  and 
hobby  groups.  These  give  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  particular  kind  of  physical 
or  mental  activity  which  is  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  idea  of  desirable  recreation.  .■\11 
the  school  facilities  are  made  available 
for  the  after-school  recreation  program. 

Experience  in  this  work  made  it  ob¬ 
vious  in  Newark  that  those  who  con¬ 
ducted  and  supervised  the  juvenile  play 
program  had  to  possess  teaching  quali¬ 
fications  and  ability ;  and  that  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  organizing  and  directing  the 
adult  program  required  educators  of 
broad  equipment,  understanding,  and 
leadership  ability.  To  meet  these  needs, 
the  recreation  teacher  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  faculty.  He  is  today 
a  special  teacher  in  a  new  field  where 
there  is  no  established  curriculum  and 
no  traditions  of  a  former  day  to  handi¬ 
cap  him.  In  his  program  he  must  be 
at  once  the  organizer,  director,  and 
participant. 

If  the  recreation  and  leisure-time 
needs  of  the  community  are  to  be  fully 
met  by  a  well  rounded  recreation  pro¬ 
gram,  leadership  of  the  highest  type 
must  be  available.  Like  other  teach¬ 
ers,  those  who  enter  the  recreation  field 
must  understand  the  functions,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  scope  of  their  profession. 
They  must  not  be  concerned  alone  with 
special  skills  and  activities,  but  must 
(Continued  on  Page  197) 


Dressing  Room 

Association  each  month  of  the  school 
year  and  is  eligible  to  participate  as  a 
delegate  in  national  conventions.  Per¬ 
haps  even  more  important  is  that  she 
contributes  to  the  .constant  flow  of  re¬ 
search  studies.  Information  on  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  education,  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  through  press  and 
radio  which  the  national  office  supplies. 

You  may  share  directly  in  these  bene¬ 
fits  for  a  $5.00  membership,  or  indi¬ 
rectly  if  your  local  association  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  NEA.  For  its  affilia¬ 
tion  dues  it  gets  the  research  publica¬ 
tions,  special  data  on  teacher  welfare 
and  professional  projects,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  national  conventions. 

I'he  final  membership  count  takes 
place  next  month.  There  is  still  time 
to  aid  a  worthwhile  cause  and  to  lift 
New  Jersey  to  a  place  on  the  Honor 
Roll  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership.  It  is  a  job  for  everyone.  Let 
everyone  help. 
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also  appreciate  the  need  for  arousing 
interest  that  will  develop  attitudes, 
ideas  and  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  recreation  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  his  program  is  a  voluntary  one,, 
free  from  compulsion,  must  possess 
enough  imagination,  understanding, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  hold  his 
audience. 

In  this  new  held  of  education  there 
is  room  for  two  types  of  leadership,  and 
two  groups  of  leaders : 

1.  Those  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  recre¬ 
ation  in  its  broadest  sense;  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  relationship  to  allied 
fields  of  human  service ;  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  genuine  imp<trtance  to  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  the  ability  to  formulate 
plans  and  direct  the  program  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ; 

2.  Those  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
part  activities  play  in  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram  ;  a  thorough  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  contribution  activi¬ 
ties  may  make  to  an  individual  or  a 
group  of  individuals ;  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  activ¬ 
ities  and  the  ability  to  direct  these  activ¬ 
ities  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge 
and  understanding. 


Side-Trips  Are  Added 
To  Classroom  Teachers' 


mK-ruir  boih 


— featuring  the  greatest  advancements  in  reading  method 
and  equipment  ever  made,  for  transforming  reading  into 
a  richer,  broader  subject,  and  for  making  it  a  joyous 
experience. 

The  New  Cates  Reading 
Program  offers 


May  Luncheon  Program 

1.\  ADDITION  to  a  full  entertainment 
schedule  for  those  attending  the 
Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  at  the  Monmouth  County 
Country  Club,  Eatontown,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  arranged  optional  side-trips 
to  the  Carrier  Pigeon  Training  Station 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  the  Sandy  Hook 
Lighthouse  or  the  Monmouth  Fisheries. 

A  North  Long  Branch  artist.  Miss 
West,  who  has  done  a  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  will  arrange  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  artistic  achievements  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers. 

Reservations  for  the  luncheon — 
tickets  $1.00  per  person — should  be 
made  through  Mrs.  Florence  Price, 
246  Roseville  Avenue,  Newark. 


Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Passaic  Assem¬ 
blywoman  and  a  former  Vice-President 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers,  has  guided 
her  first  bill,  A-74,  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  measure,  a  school  bill  con¬ 
cerning  a  Passaic  County  regional  high 
school  situation,  was  passed  in  the 
Assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
with  much  acclaim  for  Miss  Doremus. 

RUTH  EAVEN80N, 
Moor«stown. 


complete  basal  and  supplementary  equipment  for  pupils,  and 
uniquely  designed  guides  for  teachers  .  .  . 

-THE  PRIMARY  UNIT- 


For  the  First  Year 

BEGINNING  DAYS 
— Pre-reading  Book 
OFF  WE  GO — Pre-primer 
NOW  WE  GO  AGAIN 
— Supplementary  Pre-primer 
— Teacher’s  Reader-Manual* 
JIM  AND  JUDY— Primer 
— Preparatory  Book 
— The  Surprise  Box — U  n  i  t 
Reader  to  Unit  One  of  Jim 
and  Judy 

— ^Teacher’s  Reader-Manual* 
DOWN  OUR  STREET 
— First  Reader 
— Preparatory  Book 
— ^Teacher’s  Reader-Manual* 


For  the  Second  Year 

WE  GROW  UP — Second  Reader 
— Preparatory  Book 
— ^Teacher’s  Reader-Manual* 

For  the  Third  Year 

WIDE  WINGS— Third  Reader 
— Preparatory  Book 
— Teacher’s  Reader-Manual* 

GENERAL  MANUAL, 

By  Arthur  1.  Gates 
The  general  principles,  methods, 
and  objectives  of  teaching  the 
Primary  Course  of  THE  NEW 
WORK-PLAY  BOOKS;  d^ 
not  duplicate  the  teaching  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Teacher’s 
Reader-M  anuals. 


*  A  new  and  special  binding  combines  the  pages  of  the  child’s  book  with 
pages  of  detailed  teaching  instructions,  page  by  page. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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Lower  Demand  for  Teachers  Balanced 
By  Four-Year  Curricula,  Says  West; 
Suggests  Teacher  Training  Program 


A  SUGGESTION  that  an  entirely  new 
teachers’  college  be  built  in  the 
suburban  area  to  serve  the  regions  now 
served  by  Newark  and  Paterson  State 
Teachers  Colleges  was  presented  to  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Education  by 
Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  President  of 
I'renton  State  Teachers  College  on 
March  10.  Dr.  West,  speaking  on 
“Professional  Education  in  the  State 
Teachers’  Colleges,’’  presented  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  New  Jersey’s 
teacher  training  problems.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  development  of  teacher 
training  in  New  Jersey  with  emphasis 
on  the  last  ten  years,  considered  the 
present  problems  and  policies,  and 
speaking  as  an  individual  President,  not 
representing  either  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  State  Department, 
outlined  some  “next  steps.” 

A  Definite  Plan 

Examining  the  program  that  now 
exists.  Dr.  West  pointed  out  that  the 
colleges  are  organized  on  a  definite  plan 
of  differentiation  of  function  in  order 
to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication; 
the  state  program  has  been  definitely 
based  upon  a  plan  of  selective  admis¬ 
sion,  including  standardized  examina¬ 
tions  of  a  general  nature,  on  general 
high  school  subjects,  current  affairs, 
with  a  special  examination  in  speech, 
aptitude  tests  for  certain  special  cur¬ 
ricula,  and  personal  interviews;  the 
curricula  are  organized  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  general  education,  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  adequate  subject  matter  prep¬ 
aration  in  each  major  field ;  orientation 
and  practice  in  professional  phases  of 
education,  and  the  development  of  the 
personal  and  social  qualities  which  are 
so  desirable  and  necessary  in  an  effective 
teacher. 

“It  has  been  very  difficult,”  Dr. 
West  noted,  “to  get  to  the  school  people 
and  to  the  public  in  general  the  facts 
concerning  the  number  of  teachers  now 
needed  in  the  state  and  the  relationship 
of  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  to  the  supply.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  annual  turnover  of  teachers  and 
that,  although  the  actual  enrollments 
of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  have  been 
increasing,  an  actual  decrease  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  now  under  way.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  in  1927 
and  in  1928  about  2500  new  teachers 
were  needed  in  New  Jersey  each  year. 
During  the  depression  years  the  num¬ 
ber  needed  has  fluctuated  from  1200 
to  1800.  During  the  year  19.17-38 


there  were  1175  beginning  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  placed  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey.  Of  these,  687  were  in 
grades  4  to  8  and  488  in  high  school. 
Of  the  687,  430  came  from  New  Jersey 
teachers’  colleges.  Of  the  488  in  high 
school,  151  came  from  New  Jersey 
teachers’  colleges.  Inasmuch  as  the 
New  Jersey  colleges  are  now  gradu¬ 
ating  approximately  725  to  750  per 
year,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  placement  of  persons  from 
other  institutions  and  from  outside  the 
state. 

“There  is  certainly  no  justification 
for  the  impression  somewhat  current  in 
the  state  that  the  teachers’  colleges  are 
turning  out  a  far  greater  number  of 
teachers  than  can  be  absorbed.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  enrollment  has 
remained  stationary  during  the  ten 
years,  being  a  few  less  than  it  was  in 
1927,  whereas  the  adoption  of  four- 
year  curricula  for  elementary  and  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  has  cut  the  number  of 
graduates  approximately  in  half.  In 
other  words  schools  of  3200  in  1927, 
on  a  two-year  basis,  were  graduating 
1500  a  year,  whereas  the  schools  of 
3200  on  the  present  four-year  basis  are 
graduating  somewhat  less  than  800 
per  year.  Thus  the  general  effect  has 
been  to  greatly  increase  the  preparation 
of  teachers  with  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality,  maturity,  and  other 
such  factors,  and  greatly  decrease  the 
number  of  graduates.  Thus,  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  for  the  need  of  fewer  teach¬ 
ers  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  sound¬ 
est  way  possible.” 

Dr.  West  was  able  to  point  with 
pride  to  a  16%  reduction  in  the  gross 
appropriation  for  the  teachers’  colleges 
by  the  state  since  1931-32,  an  appro¬ 
priation  which  was  still  further  reduced 
by  $300,000  turned  over  to  the  state 
treasurer  for  tuition.  The  colleges,  he 
claimed,  are  costing  less  than  $900,000 
at  the  present  time.  “Meanwhile,  the 
appropriation  to  general  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Regents  has  gone  up  from 
$1,128,310  in  1931-32  to  $1,210,000 
in  1938-39,  an  increase  of  7%.”  Con¬ 
siderable  evidence  was  presented  to 
show  the  high  ranking  of  the  colleges 
and  their  pupils  in  comparison  with 
other  institutions,  and  the  general  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quality  of  pupils — more 
from  the  upper  quarter  and  upper  half 
of  their  high  school  classes,  more  pupils 
whose  parents  were  college  graduates, 
and  more  whose  parents  belonged  to 
the  business  and  professional  classes. 

'I'he  future  program  suggested  by 


Dr.  West  included  the  following  items: 

1.  Completion  of  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  suggested  in  1928,  at  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $4,000,000,  half  of 
which  would  be  for  the  projected  school 
to  replace  Newark  and  Paterson. 

2.  Improvement  of  selective  admis¬ 
sion  by  sound  study  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties  and  by  placing  more  responsibility 
on  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  to 
attempt  to  determine  what  personal 
qualities  are  sufficiently  recognizable 
as  to  warrant  non-admission  to  the 
colleges. 

3.  Strengthening  of  the  cooperative 
student  teaching  program  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  critic  teachers  in  the  state 
and  by  careful  selection  and  education 
of  these  teachers. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  teachers  of  subnormal  groups, 
probably  at  Newark,  where  facilities 
for  industrial  art  education  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Recognize  Faculties 

5.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
faculties  by  the  insistance  on  a  stable 
salary  schedule  with  annual  increment, 
sabbatical  leaves,  and  other  such  neces¬ 
sities  for  faculty  improvement. 

6.  Better  cooperation  by  high  schools 
in  a  program  of  interneship  for  inex¬ 
perienced  secondary  school  teachers 
which  might  be  coordinated  with  the 
provision  that  all  secondary  teachers 
use  an  interneship  of  two  or  three  years 
for  part-time  teaching  and  part-time 
study  for  a  master’s  degree. 

7.  Abolition  of  state  loans  and  the 
provision  of  more  scholarships,  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  work  type. 

8.  More  adequate  financial  support 
of  the  program  for  the  provision  of 
better  library  facilities,  new  experi¬ 
ments  in  education,  such  as  visual  edu¬ 
cation,  radio  education,  research  work 
and  the  like. 


The  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  COLLEGE 

Summer  Sessions 
MORE  THAN  450  COURSES 


From  one  to  13  weeks  of 
professional,  vocational,  or 
academic  study  .  .  .  Bx- 
cellent  faculty,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  national  authorities  .  .  .  New 
courses  .  .  .  Strone  graduate  school  .  .  . 
New  facilities  for  women. 

Inter-Session . June  13  to  June  30 

Main  Summer  Session ..  .July  3  to  Aug.  11 

Post-Seseion . Aug.  14  to  Sept.  1 

Elnjoy  a  summer  of  self-improvement  in 
stimulating,  healthful  mountain  environ¬ 
ment.  Widely  diversifled  recreational  and 
entertainment  program.  Expenses  mod¬ 
erate.  WRITE  NOW  for  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  Bulletin  •*0-l.’’ 


I  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS  I 

I  The  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  I 
V  Slate  Coliete  PeamyiveaU  J 
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A  Doctor  Looks  at  Clothes 
For  the  Teacher 

JOSEPH  H.  KLER,  M.D. 

New  Brunswick 


CLOTHING  has  been  a  problem  for 
man  and  woman  ever  since  the 
snake  tempted  Eve.  The  selection  of 
wearing  apparel  is  influenced  by  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  budget,  personal  idiosyncracy, 
prevailing  styles,  and  the  desire  for  com¬ 
fort.  Mental  comfort  often  means 
more  than  physical  comfort.  A  woman 
used  to  strap  and  contort  herself  into 
the  semblance  of  an  hour  glass  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  mental  satisfaction 
of  being  in  style.  And  men  today 
undergo  the  rigors  of  the  “soup  and 
fish”  because  custom  decrees  that  it  is 
required  at  certain  functions. 

The  first  requisite  of  clothing  from 
the  health  standpoint  is  that  it  shall  be 
of  a  type  to  make  the  wearer  com¬ 
fortable.  Lest  1  be  accused  of  trying 
to  swell  the  number  of  nudists.  1  hasten 
to  amend  that  statement  to  read  that 
clothing  shall  be  of  a  type  to  permit  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  consistent 
with  decorum. 

In  so  far  as  his  or  her  budget  will 
permit,  the  teacher’s  wardrobe  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  for  seasonal 
changes.  Clothing  that  is  light  both 
in  weight  and  in  color  contributes  to 


school  building  and  a  poorly  heated 
rural  school. 

Tight  fitting  clothes  are  conducive 
to  a  rise  in  blood  pressure  and  to  a 
beastly  temper.  Donning  a  shirt  with 
a  collar  that  entwines  in  a  viselike  grip 
around  the  Adam’s  apple  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  for  the  male  to  start  the  day 
wrong.  And  the  school  marm  who 
would  obliterate  all  traces  of  excess 
avoirdupois  under  a  tightly  laced  girdle 
may  find  the  natural  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  interfered  with.  She  will 
do  well  to  avoid  teaching  music  or  any 
subject  such  as  public  speaking  where 
diaphragmatic  exercise  is  required. 
Man.  too,  has  not  been  guiltless  of 
efforts  to  reduce  the  ostensible  size  of 
his  girth.  Disraeli  wore  corsets  and 
some  men  today  have  been  sold  broad 
belts  to  eliminate  the  ungainly  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  paunch.  Diet  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  physician  and  the  will 
power  to  adhere  to  it  would  be  a  much 
more  sensible  approach.  Appearance 
may  be  paramount  to  comfort,  but 
usually  comfort  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  a  good  appearance. 


A  good  understanding  is  essential 
for  the  teacher  who  is  on  his  or  her 
feet  much  of  the  day.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  observation  that  shoes  should  be 
comfortable.  A  comfortable  shoe  may 
look  like  a  flatboat,  according  to  some 
people.  Personally,  I’d  rather  be  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  flatboat  than  miserable  in 
an  Eskimo  kayak.  If  the  insole  of  the 
shoe  is  not  fairly  straight  but  curves 
toward  the  toes,  the  great  toe  will  be 
forced  inward  and  a  deformity  will  re¬ 
sult  than  can  hardly  be  characterized 
as  artistic.  Must  appearance  on  the 
beach  be  sacrificed  to  appearance  in  the 
classroom  ? 

High  heels  pitch  the  weight  of  the 
bod\  forward.  The  reaction  is  to 
throw  the  shoulders  back.  Curves  are 
becoming  when  in  their  proper  place 
but  1  vote  nay  on  curvature  of  the 
spine.  A  heel  an  inch  high  is  high 
enough  for  teaching  duties. 

Poorly  fitting  or  improperly  arched 
shoes  are  an  invitation  to  fallen  arches 
and  flat  feet.  They  may  keep  you  out 
of  the  army  hut  they  may  put  you  into 
the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

Cireat  strides  have  been  made  in  mak¬ 
ing  styles  conform  to  general  principles 
of  healthful  dressing.  But  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  Teachers 
should  lead  the  way  with  a  new  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence — independence 
from  styles  and  conventions  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  discomfort  and  deform  our 
physical  makeup. 


the  teacher’s  comfort  on  sweltering 
June  days.  Heavier  apparel  and  more 
of  it  are  in  order  when  the  thermometer 
dives  below  zero.  It  is  advisable  in 
chilly  weather  to  wear  an  outer,  remov¬ 
able  coat  to  compensate  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  classroom  and  outdoor  tem¬ 
peratures.  This  may  seem  too  obvious 
to  deserve  mention,  but  many  a  “col¬ 
legiate”  teacher  goes  to  and  from  school 
on  chilly  days  without  benefit  of  top¬ 
coat  and  hat  and  pays  through  the  nose 
with  a  cold. 

Principles  of  ventilation  and  heating 
can  be  applied  to  dressing.  A  storm 
window  contributes  to  warmth  because 
it  permits  a  layer  of  air  between  the 
two  windows.  Similarly  two  thin  pet¬ 
ticoats  and  a  thin  dress  may  keep  the 
country  school  teacher  warmer  than  a 
single  heavy  outer  dress  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  other  three  garments. 
This  principle  is  more  difficult  to  apply 
to  men  since  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  wear  two  shirts  or  two  pairs  of 
trousers.  It  operates,  however,  in  the 
wearing  of  an  undershirt,  a  shirt,  a 
vest,  and  a  suitcoat,  which  means  the 
man’s  chest  is  surrounded  by  four  lay¬ 
ers  of  air.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
apparel  must  be  adjusted  to  the  general 
temperature  of  the  school  room.  It 
may  be  quite  different  for  a  modern  city 


Principals  Challenge  Administrators 
To  Challenge  Teaching  Staffs 


Te.wher  Participation  in  Policy 
Making.  New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association,  Nassau  School,  East 
Orange.  35  cents. 

4tTT  IS  time  for  school  people  to  eval- 
uate  the  worth  of  autocratic 
school  administration  and  its  counter¬ 
part,  the  militant  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  the  education  of  children,”  say 
the  writers  of  the  1939  study  report  of 
the  Elementary  Principals  Association. 
They  document  their  frank  but  con¬ 
sidered  case  for  giving  the  teacher  a 
genuine  share  in  policy  making. 

C.  DeWitt  Boney,  East  Orange,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  three  au¬ 
thors.  The  others  were  John  P.  Mil¬ 
ligan  of  the  Newark  State  Teachers 
College  and  Floyd  A.  Potter  of  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Anne  C.  Scott,  Leonia, 
president  of  the  principals,  writes  an 
introductory  summary  of  the  four  an¬ 
nual  studies  which  the  organization  has 
now  presented  to  its  members. 

The  writing  trio  measure  the  profes¬ 
sional  efficiency  of  the  teacher  under 
the  “military”,  “Papa”  and  several 


other  types  of  administrator.  Out  of  it 
comes  the  conclusion  that  the  popular 
“line  and  staff”  theory  of  administra¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  modernized  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  administrative  councils.  The 
supervising  principal,  principal,  super¬ 
visors.  and  department  heads  would  be 
included,  and  their  first  job  would  be 
to  delimit  the  area  in  which  each  was 
free  to  work.  A  majority  vote  would 
decide  matters  of  group  concern. 

After  presenting  the  iron  handed  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  makes  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  march,  and  the  paternalistic  school 
head  who  thinks  innovations  are  fine  if 
they  make  the  teacher  happy,  the  writ¬ 
ers  present  a  third  type,  the  administra¬ 
tor  who  heard  of  progressive  education 
in  1925.  He  is  pictured  inviting  in 
university  lecturers  and  in  general  per¬ 
fecting  over  the  next  ten  years  the 
theories  advocated.  Having  been  the 
first  to  do  many  of  the  things  instituted, 
his  school  drew  numerous  visitors  from 
surrounding  systems.  Today  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  a  superior  school 
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set  up,  “and  devotes  his  time  to  the 
recreation  which  he  sorely  needed  in 
early  life.” 

In  all  of  these  situations  the  teachers 
are  held  to  lack  the  elements  necessary 
to  continued  growth.  They  have  ten¬ 
ure,  a  basic  need,  but  there  is  little  free¬ 
dom  to  work,  not  much  challenge,  and 
infrequent  opportunity  to  achieve  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  worth  through  work 
well  done  and  appropriately  recognized. 

These  authoritarian  administrators 
are  described  as  reasoning  that  since 
they  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school,  their  word  is  final.  This 
thinking  fails  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  outside  agencies  on  school  curricu¬ 
lum  and  activities,  and  state  control  of 
certification  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
curriculum.  In  such  administrative  at¬ 
mospheres,  moreover,  “the  teachers  as 
a  group  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for 
influencing  the  curriculum  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  bv  outside  agencies.” 

Examining  the  activities  of  a  teach¬ 
ers’  association  in  the  resting-on-his- 
laurels  system,  the  writers  list  the 
1937-38  program  as  raising  funds  for 
loans;  raising  funds  for  flowers  to  sick 
members;  petitioning  the  board  for  in¬ 
crements,  lobbying  in  behalf  of  the 
pension  fund,  salaries,  tenure  and  so  on. 

“.  .  .  Teachers  are  much  freer  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  executive  and  the  board  of 
education  for  a  raise  in  pay  than  they 
are  to  recommend  collectively  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  instruction  or  secure  courses  that 
will  help  them  in  their  work.  . . .  Like¬ 
wise  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  their 
part  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the 
change  from  geography  and  history  to 
social  studies,  without  official  approval. 
The  keeping  in  line  of  the  thinking 
teachers  is  one  of  the  real  causes  of 
educational  stagnation.” 

In  the  case  most  closely  approaching 
the  ideal  of  cooperative  administration 
which  the  authors  set  up,  the  faculty 
and  principal  felt  the  need  for  a  new 
form  of  reporting.  The  teachers’  com¬ 
mittee  brought  in  a  form  of  which  the 
executive  did  not  approve.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  it  after  stating  his  own  views, 
on  the  theory  that  it  must  be  good  if 
the  combined  teacher  judgments  sup¬ 
ported  it.  The  parents  were  consulted 
next,  with  the  principal  presenting  the 
new  form  and  endorsing  it.  A  trial  was 
agreed  upon  but  at  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
mester  the  new  form  was  rejected  by 
vote  and  the  old  one  readopted. 

This  would  have  been  avoided  had 
certain  improvements  in  techniques 
been  used.  First  of  all,  the  parents 
should  have  been  in  on  the  project  from 
the  beginning.  A  parents’  committee, 
in  educating  itself,  would  have  edu¬ 
cated  the  community  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  parents  at  large  would  have 
been  more  receptive  and  less  likely  to 
have  rejected  the  new  form.  The 


teachers  should  have  consulted  the 
principal  earlier.  I'his  would  have 
avoided  any  suggestion  of  censorship 
by  giving  them  a  chance  to  consider  his 
views  before  reaching  their  own  deci¬ 
sions.  “In  the  making  of  the  policy 
the  ideas  of  the  executive  should  be 


Must  the  bright  student  be  retarded 
by  the  dull  one,  or  should  the 
dull  one  be  merely  tolerated  while  we 
educators  spend  our  time  developing  the 
potential  leaders  ?  Here  is  an  old  ques¬ 
tion  but  I  believe  I  have  a  new  answer 
to  it. 

My  history  course  is  one  designed 
for  college  preparatory  students.  The 
course  was  entirely  elective;  and  since 
no  restrictions  limited  those  signing  up 
for  it,  a  large  number  of  students  tak¬ 
ing  a  general  course  had  elected  history. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  14  to  19,  their 
I.  Q.’s  from  74  to  136,  and  their  class 
from  freshman  to  senior.  All  of  these 
were  taking  history  in  the  same  classes. 

These  conditions  created  a  difficult 
but  common  problem.  Should  one  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  dull,  the  average  or  the 
bright  student;  or  should  one  develop 
each  student  to  his  highest  capacity? 
The  ideal  answer  is  obvious,  but  how 
can  it  be  done? 

I  attempted  it  by  modifying  the 
marking  system  of  Dr.  Harry  Schneider 
of  Montclair  State  Teachers’  College 
to  fit  my  particular  situation.  My 
marking  plan  worked  thus — for  the 
grade  of  C  one  earned  10  points,  for 
the  grade  of  B  18  points,  and  for  the 
grade  of  A  25  points.  The  points  were 
earned  in  this  manner : 

“C”  (a)  Passing  all  tests;  tests  are 
marked  merelv  Pass  or 
Fail 

(b)  Outline  of  all  assignments 

(c)  News  clippings 

( d )  Satisfactory  class  work 

(e)  Any  required  maps, 
charts,  etc. 

“B”  (a)  All  requirements  for  “C” 
plus  8  additional  points. 
“A”  (a)  All  requirements  for  “C” 
plus  15  additional  points. 
The  points  are  earned  by : 

(a)  Writing  reports  on  anything  in 
the  text  that  was  of  interest  to 
the  student.  Reference  books 
of  course  are  used.  The  papers 
are  marked  1 ,  2,  or  3  points. 

(h)  Making  various  projects  which 
are  marked  from  1  to  5  points. 


considered  on  their  merits,  just  as  should 
the  ideas  of  the  teachers.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  policy,  however,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  ...  It  is  the  executive’s 
duty  to  carry  out,  as  well  as  possible, 
the  policy  determined  by  the  group.” 

—A.  F. 


(c)  Reading  selected  historical  fic¬ 
tion  or  biographies  which  are 
marked  from  5  to  8  points. 
Under  this  system  one  can  readily 
develop  each  student  according  to  his 
abilities.  The  teacher  can  easily  take 
ability  ratings  into  consideration  in 
grading  tests  or  special  reports  without 
having  students  raise  questions  after 
comparing  papers.  One  can  also  prop¬ 
erly  reward  the  dull  plugger  and  the 
brilliant  drone.  The  bright  student 
can  be  encouraged  to  read  more  difficult 
books  while  the  slow  student  may  read 
junior  high  books.  The  person  with 
special  aptitudes  may  be  developed ;  for 
example,  I  received  original  poems  and 
plays  on  historical  incidents,  and  clay 
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sculpture  of  exceptional  merit.  1  have 
a  special  report,  “Is  the  Soviet  Union 
Going  Capitalist  ?”  in  which  the  student 
gives  the  following  bibliography — 

Darling,  J.  N. — Ding  Goes  to 
Russia. 

Dennis.  A.  L.  P. — The  Foreign 
Policies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Duranty,  W. — Duranty  Reports 
Russia. 

Hindus,  M.— The  Great  Of¬ 
fensive. 

Hoover,  C.  B. — The  Economic 
Life  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  also  have  examples  of  students  with 
1.  Q.’s  as  low  as  84  earning  a  B  grade. 

This  system  of  course  has  its  faults 
and  drawbacks,  but  it  does  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  each  student  without 
undue  sacrifice  of  bright  to  dull  or  vice 
versa  and  without  the  administrative 
and  psychological  problems  that  are  met 
with  when  classes  are  segregated  ac¬ 
cording  to  I.  Q. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme 
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Regents'  Inquiry  in  New  York 
Finds  School  Product  Poor  When 
Social  Competence  is  Standard 


High  School  JCnd  Life,  by  Francis  T. 
Spaulding — a  Report  of  the  New  York 
Regents’  Inquiry.  McGraw-Hill,  1938. 

377  pp. 

HOW  should  we  measure  a  high 
school  ?  By  the  amount  of  Latin, 
Algebra,  or  Medieval  History  its  gradu¬ 
ates  know?  By  the  records  of  those 
who  go  on  to  college?  Or,  perhaps, 
by  the  actual  competence  for  living  it 
has  given  all  the  pupils  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  it? 

The  latter  standard  is  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  New  York  State  Regents’ 
Inquiry.  It  is  applied  to  the  trans- 
Hudson  high  schools  in  “High  School 
and  Life,”  a  second  volume  of  the  In¬ 
quiry  series  of  reports.  Incidentally 
this,  like  all  of  its  companion  volumes, 
sets  a  new  typographical  standard  for 
leports;  it  is  not  even  bound  in  dirty 
brown. 

Conceding  that  the  New  York  high 
schools  compare  well  with  any  others 
on  display  in  the  United  States,  the 
Inquiry  nevertheless  notes  that  the 
product  of  these  schools  is  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  business  of  living  if  we 
accept  readiness  for  citizenship,  for 
leisure  time  activities  outside  the  school, 
for  further  learning,  and  for  vocations 
as  reasonable  criteria  for  social  com¬ 
petence. 

A  distinctive  note  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  curriculum  changes 
based  on  the  proposed  criteria,  is  the 
proposal  that  the  schools  take  as  much 
interest  in  all  their  ex-pupils  as  they 
now  take  in  the  college-bound  few. 

The  Survey  finds  that  the  leaving 
pupils  constitute  a  group  “schooled  in 
academic  facts,  recognizing  their  rights 
as  free  citizens  in  a  free  country,  but 
unconcerned  about  civic  responsibility, 
and  not  awake  even  to  the  immediate 
and  local  problems  which  will  shortly 
confront  them  as  citizens,  taxpayers, 
and  voters.  Left  to  their  own  devices 
most  of  these  young  people  cease  to 
read  serious  books  and  articles  or  good 
fiction :  they  seldom  listen  to  the  best 
music;  they  study  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  vocation,  rather  than  for 
fun  or  to  add  to  their  general  educa¬ 
tion.  A  considerable  portion  are  not 
competent  enough  in  the  three  R’s  to 
take  courses  beyond  the  level  at  which 
they  have  dropped  out  of  school,  much 
less  to  go  on  learning  by  themselves. 
Even  those  who  are  competent  as 
learners  frequently  have  no  clear  no¬ 
tion  of  what  sort  of  education  is  ap¬ 


propriate  to  their  individual  needs.” 
Those  high  school  pupils  who  do  not 
go  on  to  college  “do  not  know  what 
jobs  are  available;  they  do  not  know 
what  kinds  of  work  are  likely  to  be 
most  appropriate  for  them  individually ; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
jobs,  once  they  have  stumbled  on  them, 
to  advance  themselves  to  better  jobs.” 

Schools  Not  Wholly  to  Blame 

The  schools  themselves  are  not  wholly 
blamed  for  these  findings.  They  have, 
it  is  admitted,  educated  for  the  things 
set  up  on  high  as  desirable.  It  is  a 
change  in  objectives  from  the  top  down 
that  is  recommended.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  teaching  and  test¬ 
ing  for  the  things  which  go  to  make 
up  social  competence  is  presented  as  a 
clear  responsibility  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  It  is  also  made 
clear  that  every  objective  set  up  as 
desirable  is  being  achieved  by  one  or 
more  New  York  high  schools  which 
have  broken  away  from  academic  selec¬ 
tion  as  an  ideal. 

Most  radical,  perhaps,  among  the 
proposed  responsibilities  is  the  school’s 
obligation  toward  its  ex-pupils,  gradu¬ 
ates  or  not.  “Every  secondary  school 
ought  to  give  those  boys  and  girls  who 
do  not  go  on  to  higher  institutions 
direct  help  in  making  their  first  out-of¬ 
school  adjustments.  Every  school  ought 
to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  supply 
wholesome  recreational  contacts  for  pu- 


The  Word  for  Cleveland 
Was  "Democracy" 


Every  convention  has  a  key-word. 

“Democracy”  was  that  word  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  What  Democracy  is  and  what 
to  do  about  it,  in  school  and  out,  were 
the  problems  on  which  the  main  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  was  focussed. 

Outstanding  among  the  New  Jer¬ 
seyans  taking  part  in  the  programs  at 
Cleveland  was  Roy  W.  Hatch  of 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  He 
directed  and  presented  “The  Village 
Revue,”  in  which  a  group  of  high 


pils  just  out  of  school.  Every  school, 
so  far  as  its  resources  permit,  ought  to 
see  that  work-opportunities  arc  pro¬ 
vided  for  beginners  whose  need  for 
jobs  cannot  be  met  through  normal 
employment.” 

It  is  suggested  that  each  school  each 
year  carefully  canvass  all  its  pupils 
to  discover  those  likely  to  leave  before 
or  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  attempt 
to  prepare  them,  regardless  of  grade, 
for  the  problems  they  will  face.  It 
is  proposed  that  unemployed  boys  and 
girls  be  kept  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
18,  about  one-half  in  school  with  a 
program  directly  adapted  to  their  needs, 
and  about  one-half  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  in  connection  with  ap¬ 
proved  out-of-school  projects.  Finally 
it  is  proposed  that  every  school  provide 
guidance  counselling  to  all  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  left  school  until 
they  have  made  a  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment  or  until  they  become  19 
years  old. 

Seems  Reasonable 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
volume,  the  evaluation  of  the  New  York 
schools  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
one,  nowhere  near  so  unfriendly  as  the 
quotations  from  it  or  the  blistering 
comments  of  New  York  educators 
would  indicate.  It  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  here  all  the  constructive 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that 
have  been  made.  We  have  tried  to  in¬ 
dicate  rather,  some  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  both  which  make  this 
volume  an  educational  “must”  for  every¬ 
one  concerned  with  the  American  high 
school. 

L.  B.  J. 


school  and  ex-high  school  pupils  from 
Amherst,  Ohio,  demonstrated  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  their  high  school,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  them  in  it,  and  retro¬ 
spectively,  what  it  failed  to  give  them. 
Dramatically  it  was  the  high-light  of 
the  convention. 

The  conclusions  of  the  convention 
are  largely  found  in  the  resolutions, 
which  urged  the  educational  profession 
“to  promote  and  support  a  nation-wide 
program,  particularly  within  the  school, 
to  insure  that  all  youth  and  adults 
achieve  an  intelligent  understanding  of 


Village  Revue  Dramatic  Peak 

Of  Administrators'  Convention 


Mexican  Mustaches  (Painted) 

Aid  Geography,  History  Study 


problems  democracy  faces — social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic;  and  through  this 
understanding  to  facilitate  the  changes 
which  society  from  time  to  time  rinds 
indispensable  to  the  effective  realiza¬ 
tion  of  such  democratic  ideals  as:  the 
guarantee  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness;  the  establishment  of 
social  and  economic  security;  the  con¬ 
trol  of  public  policies  by  all  peoples; 
the  equality  of  opportunity  for  each 
personality;  and  freedom  of  expression. 

Much  of  the  convention’s  thinking 
and  many  of  its  activities  stemmed 
from  the  work  of  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission.  While  the  Commis¬ 
sion  seems  definitely  to  have  passed  out 
of  its  “honeymoon”  stage,  when  all  of 
its  “pronouncements”  were  accepted 
gratefully,  critical  evaluation  rinds  its 
work,  on  the  whole,  excellent. 

They  L'rge  Each  Other 

As  a  result  of  its  work,  the  Admin¬ 
istrators  urge  each  other  “to  make  the 
work  of  schools  include  more  derinitely 
the  study  of  economic  and  social  real¬ 
ities  and  the  problems  of  American 
democracy  today. 

“  I'o  provide  youth,  whether  in  or 
out  of  school,  with  adequate  services 
fur  adjustment,  guidance  and  voca¬ 
tional  placement.  Our  Association 
views  with  alarm  the  large  number  of 
unemployed  youth  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  24  years  and  calls  upon  the 
schools  to  give  special  consideration  to 
furnishing  these  services  to  this  group 
of  young  people. 

“To  coordinate  school  activities  with 
the  activities  of  many  other  desirable 
agencies  that  influence  and  affect  the 
lives  of  youth.” 

Both  the  Administrators,  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  N.E.A.  through  its  legis¬ 
lative  commission,  endorse  both  the 
principle  of  Federal  Aid  and  Senate 
Bill  1305  as  an  embodiment  of  that 
principle.  Explanation  and  discussion 
of  that  bill  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review. 

Other  New  Jerseyans  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  convention  were 
Victor  C.  Nicklas,  Woodbridge; 
Homer  P.  Shepherd,  Lyndhurst;  John 
H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange  and  Maple¬ 
wood;  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair; 
Paul  R.  Jones,  Palmyra;  Arthur  D. 
Arnold,  Passaic;  Howard  R.  Best, 
Cranford;  Albert  S.  Davis,  Bound 
Brook;  Galen  Jones,  Plainfield;  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth;  Howard 
Dare  White  of  the  State  Department ; 
H.  A.  Sprague,  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College;  M.  Ernest  Townsend, 
Newark  State  Teachers  College;  Mar¬ 
garet  Kernan,  Salem,  and  Arthur 
Fletcher  and  Laurence  B.  Johnson  of 
the  Review  staff. 


MRS.  HELEN  REDCAY  SNOOK 
LAURA  STOLL  SPRAGUE 
Newton 

Geography  and  History  can  be 
made  very  appealing  if  they  are 
integrated  with  drawing.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  more  interesting  when  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  made  on  large  sheets  of  paper 
50  X  53  inches  or  36  inch  frieze  paper 
and  then  painted  with  Temperos  or 
Easel  Paints.  The  most  important 
facts  of  the  country  being  studied  are 
summed  up  and  placed  in  the  picture. 
Every  child  in  the  grade  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  draw  or  paint.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  a  finished  product.  It 
isn’t  a  cut  lesson.  These  children  are 
not  ready  for  too  many  criticisms. 

This  type  of  work  is  carried  on  in 
all  grades.  In  the  first  and  second 
grades  we  haven’t  used  the  very  large 
papers,  but  I  am  hoping  to  work  it  in. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  draw  small 
and  it  has  been  a  long  hard  pull  to 
get  the  children  to  draw  large. 

When  the  various  countries  and 
people  arc  studied,  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  are  included  in  the  pictures: 

1.  Mode  of  living  (homes) 

2.  Occupations 

3.  Mode  of  transportation 

4.  Clothing  or  costumes 

5.  Scenic  beauty. 

In  the  “Westward  Expansion” 
drawings  made  by  the  fifth  grade,  these 
pictures  are  the  highlights  of  the  unit: 
Covered  Wagon  (The  Overland 
Route  to  California) 

Pony  Express  (Communication  with 
the  East  and  the  Pacific  was  pro¬ 
vided  first  by  the  pony  express  and 
the  Overland  stages) 

Features — mountains  and  plains 
Old  Spanish  settlements  (missions) 
Curious  Indian  Villages  or  pueblos  of 
the  time 

The  rush  to  the  gold  fields  1849 
Sutters  Mill  (gold  discovered) 

Scenic  beauty  —  mountains,  redwood 
trees 

California,  National  Parks 


Children  love  detail,  they  are  so 
afraid  something  will  be  left  out  of  a 
picture.  Many  amusing  incidents  hap¬ 
pen  while  the  children  are  working. 
To  the  child  who  drew  the  Mexi¬ 
can  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  the  mustache  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature.  I  smiled  to  myself  as 
1  watched  because  I  was  putting  em¬ 
phasis  on  drawing  the  figures  large. 
When  I  went  to  the  room  later  to 
supervise,  the  child  had  the  mustache 
painted  on  her  figure.  She  would  have 
been  heartbroken  if  she  couldn’t  have 
painted  that  large  black  mustache  on 
her  Mexican. 

These  children  are  ready,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  learn  to  simplify  their 
drawings.  Very  tactfully  I  bring  this 
into  the  criticisms. 

The  boy  who  painted  the  snow-caps 
on  the  mountains,  couldn’t  handle  the 
brushes  so  well,  so  to  correct  his  brush 
strokes,  he  would  add  to  the  height 
of  the  mountain  each  time.  He  said, 
“It  is  a  good  thing  I  am  painting  the 
Rockies,  because  ..they  are  high  moun¬ 
tains.” 

The  grade  teacher  feels  that  this 
type  of  work  aids  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Geography  and  History.  The 
research  work  which  is  done  in  look¬ 
ing  for  pictures  otherwise  wouldn’t 
be  done. 

From  the  adult  standpoint  many 
corrections  can  be  made.  To  the  chil¬ 
dren  this  picture  is  grand,  they  love  it, 
they  have  lived  it.  To  give  too  many 
criticisms  would  take  all  the  joy  out 
of  the  making  of  it.  The  children 
have  learned  unconsciously  so  many 
things: 

1.  To  draw  large 

2.  Arrangement  and  space  relations 

3.  Perspective  (unconsciously) 

4.  Mixing  of  colors. 

Perfection  comes  later. 

I  call  this  type  of  work  a  picture 
test  of  a  unit  of  work  covered  by  the 
grade  teacher. 
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Over  10,000  votes  were  cast  in  picking  the  above  members 
of  the  Association’s  first  Deiegate  Assembiy,  shown  here 
at  dinner  at  the  Stacy-Trent.  Most  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  at  the  head  table. 

Newly  Elected  Delegate  Assembly 
Holds  First  Meeting  In  Trenton 


T’he  first — the  very  first — Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  met  for  the  first 
time  in  Trenton  on  Friday,  March  10. 
The  Executive  Committee  had  author¬ 
ized  a  meeting  for  purposes  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  draw  for  lots.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  carefully  organized  to  give  the 
attending  delegates  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  about  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  least  possible  time.  More 
than  100  of  the  110  delegates  were 
present,  as  was  almost  the  whole  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Each  delegate  was  presented  with 
a  loose-leaf  notebook  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  Association,  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  officers  and  committees, 
the  Association  budget  and  a  financial 
report  to  date,  and  other  basic  data. 
Dr.  Fidler  briefly  reviewed  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Association  thus  far  this 
year,  with  special  emphasis  upon  cer¬ 
tain  general  policies  behind  those  activ¬ 
ities.  He  stressed  especially  the  im¬ 
portance  of  providing  legislators  and 
public  with  factual  information  rather 
than  “pressures,”  and  the  desirability 
of  planning  ahead  for  all  eventualities. 

Solomon  C.  Strong,  Association  sec¬ 
retary,  review’ed  the  teacher  protection 
work  of  the  Association,  bringing  the 
group  up  to  date  on  all  cases  in  which 
the  Association  is  interested.  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  treasurer,  discussed 
the  Association  finances.  Each  dele¬ 
gate  was  also  given  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  samples  of  the  publicity  ma¬ 


terials  issued  by  the  Association  thus 
far  this  year.  Lelia  O.  Brown,  first 
vice-president,  discussed  legislative 
problems,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  tenure  evasion  bill.  Other 
measures  were  discussed  from  the  floor. 

This  was  followed  by  a  drawing  for 
the  one-  and  two-year  terms,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  exactly  half  of  the  110 
delegates  drew  two-year  terms,  with  the 
counties  as  evenly  divided  as  possible. 

The  results  of  that  drawing  are 
presented  herewith: 

Atlantic  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Edward  E.  Hippensteel, 

Atlantic  City 

Paul  S.  Gillespie,  Hammonton 
TWO  YEARS 

Eleanor  Helfrich,  Pleasantville 

Bergen  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Mrs.  Ruth  Savage,  Leonia 
N.  E.  Lincoln,  Garfield 
Joseph  Sveda,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Harriett  Totten,  Rutherford 
Kermit  Hewes,  Teaneck 
Jeanne  Heisterkamp,  Lyndhurst 
TWO  YEARS 
Lewis  F.  Cole,  Fort  Lee 
George  Merrill,  Hackensack 
Mrs.  Grace  Stuart,  Ramsey 
Charles  Muschell,  Westwood 
T.  F.  Bauer,  Glen  Rock 
Rose  Gerlach,  Emerson 


Burlington  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Marv  Van  Deusen,  Burlington 
TWO  YEARS 

Elizabeth  R.  Cowperthwait, 
Medford 

Blair  B.  Bechtel,  Moorestown 

Camden  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Laura  N.  Bates,  Camden 
Esther  A.  Snoke,  Collingswood 
Ruth  E.  Carey,  Camden 
E.  Wallis  McKendree,  Camden 

TWO  YEARS 

H.arry  H.  Pratt,  Merchantville 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Haddonfield 
Ella  M.  Rankin,  Lindenwold 

Cape  May  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Mary  Roorback, 

Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland^County 
ONE  YEAR 

Jean  F.  Mackay,  Vineland 
TWO  YEARS 

Edith  D.  Mitchell,  Millville 

Essex  County 
ONE  YEAR 

William  M.  Barr,  Millburn 
Elizabeth  L.  Cuttriss,  Newark 
Alfred  J.  Ensminger,  Orange 
Maurice  A.  Feld,  Newark 
Cornelius  Flanagan,  Newark 
Armella  S.  Kent,  Roseland 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark 
Katherine  M.  Rowley,  East  Orange 
Elena  V.  Sedano,  Newark 
James  K.  Walklet,  Bloomfield 
Benjamin  A.  Ward,  Glen  Ridge 
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TWO  YEARS 

Douglas  S.  Alford,  Montclair 
Charles  T.  Cowan,  East  Orange 
William  M.  Devonald,  Newark 
Louisa  D.  Jeroleman,  Newark 
Dorothy  D.  Kitchin,  Newark 
James  T.  Lambdin,  Irvington 
Robert  Lowenstein,  Newark 
Raymond  Sterling, 

South  Orange-Maplewood 
Raymond  B.  Smink,  Irvington 
Arthur  M.  Wood,  Jr.,  Nutley 

Gloucester  County 
ONE  YEAR 
Joseph  Enos,  Paulsboro 
TWO  YEARS 

Mary  Lippincott,  Mullica  Hill 
L.  Arthur  Walton,  Pitman 

Hudson  County 

ONE  YEAR 

William  J.  K.  O’Brien,  Bayonne 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  Kearny 
Mary  E.  Cuddihy,  Hoboken 
Vincent  McGuinness, 

West  New  York 

J.  Harold  O’Connell,  Union  City 
Howard  E.  Deily,  Jersey  City 
Margaret  Foohey,  Jersey  City 

TWO  YEARS 

Margaret  Clark,  Bayonne 
Bartholomew  Clements,  Bayonne 
Edna  White,  Jersey  City 
Ruth  Mabie,  North  Bergen 
Helen  Miller,  Jersey  City 
Beatrix  P.  Jackson,  Jersey  City 
Bessie  Freedman,  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  County 

TWO  YEARS 

Ronald  R.  Rogers,  Frenchtown 

Mercer  County 

ONE  YEAR 

Ethel  C.  Hall,  Trenton 
Harry  S.  Hill,  Hightstown 

TWO  YEARS 

Margaret  M.  Cleary,  Trenton 
Anna  V.  Donnelly,  Trenton 
John  A.  Stewart,  Princeton 

Middlesex  County 

ONE  YEAR 

William  Haas,  Perth  Amboy 
Madeline  Donegan,  New  Brunswick 
Harry  Sechrist,  Woodbridge 

TWO  YEARS 
Lena  Dawson,  Helmetta 
Carl  Roos,  Metuchen 


Monmouth  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Agnes  Seeley,  Red  Bank 
Wayne  Hemphill,  Asbury  Park 

TWO  YEARS 

Harmon  Bradford,  Long  Branch 
William  L.  Eldredge,  Freehold 
Mary  L.  Rouse,  Leonardo 


Morris  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Louis  Cron  holm,  Dover 
Eleanor  McClelland,  Morristown 

TWO  YEARS 
John  W.  Finn,  Boonton 
Almina  j.  Young,  Morristown 

Ocean  County 
TWO  YEARS 

Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 

Passaic  County 
ONE  YEAR 

Bert  P.  Bos,  Mountain  View 
William  B.  Cruise,  Passaic 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Richmond.  Paterson 
Loretta  Lawler,  Paterson 

TWO  YEARS 

Grace  Brown,  Pompton  Lakes 
Elsie  Fleischer,  Clifton 
Margaret  McCarthy,  Passaic 
John  Pantano,  Paterson 

Salem  County 
ONE  YEAR 

M.  Elizabeth  Remster,  Alloway 


Somerset  County 

ONE  YEAR 

Lewis  P.  Todd,  Bound  Brook 
TWO  YEARS 

Ida  L.  Francis,  Somerville 

Sussex  County 

ONE  YEAR 

Florence  L.  Farber,  Hamburg 

Union  County 

ONE  YEAR 

John  Barrett,  Linden 
Raymond  Clarke,  Elizabeth 
Mary  M.  Hopkins,  Elizabeth 
Hazel  R.  Fachet,  Elizabeth 
Tyler  E.  Clark,  Rahway 

TWO  YEARS 

Carl  Bomhoff,  Scotch  Plains 
Grace  Freeland,  Summit 
Galen  Jones,  Plainfield 
Elizabeth  Huntington,  I'nion 
Doris  Newswanger,  Cranford 


Warren  County 

TWO  YEARS 

Lillian  M.  Houser,  Phillipsburg 


Z  SUMMER  CRUISES 

TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

for  the  8th  Biennial  Congress 
W.  F.  E.  A. 

Double  opportunity  for  a  new 
kind  of  vacation . . .  cruising  to 
interesting  “Good  Neighbor” 
lands,  attending  this  important 
educational  congress,  using  ship 
as  your  hotel  throughout. ..  all  at 
a  cost  scarcely  more  than  living 
at  home!  Choose  the  sailing  that 
fits  your  plans: 


«r 


SUMMER-LONG  CRUISE 
By  Holland- America  Liner“Rotter- 
dam",  from  New  York  July  6,  re¬ 
turning  Aug.  28... visiting  Nassau, 
Havana,  Kingston,  Curacao,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Pernambuco,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Santos,  SVi  days  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  Congress,  Bahia, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  St.  Thomas, 
Puerto  Rico.  College  extension 
courses  available.  S3  days.  Rates  from 


S500 


MID-SUMMER  CRUISE 
By  American  Republics  Liner  “Ar¬ 
gentina”,  from  New  York  July  26, 
returning  Sept.  2... visiting  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (5  days  for  the  Congress), 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. 
38  days.  All  outside  rooms  on  this 
splendid,  modem  liner  of  the  famous 
“Good  Neighbor  Fleet” . . .  First 
Class  from  $SS0,  Tourist  Class  from 

V  *410  y 


Complete  information  from 

World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Weihinfton,  D.  C. 
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Kearny  Council  for  Youth 


The  Birth  of  An  Idea 


EDMUND  L  TINK 

J<earny 

There  is  nothing  unusual  abtjut  the 
inauguration  of  a  town  wide  coun¬ 
cil  for  youth  but  there  are,  however, 
relatively  few  descriptions  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  such  councils  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  educational  magazines  of  general 
interest. 

Kearny  is  an  industrial  and  residen¬ 
tial  towm  of  over  40,000  population. 
It  is  large  enough  to  have  many  of  the 
youth  problems  found  in  other  New 
Jersey  communities.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  describe  Kearny  as  typical  in 
this  respect. 

If  as  a  result  of  this  article  one  other 
community  is  encouraged  to  form  a 
council  for  youth  it  will  have  served  a 
worthy  purpKjse. 

A  Leader  Appears 

During  the  early  winter  of  1937. 
Mr.  Irving  R.  Smith,  for  many  years 
a  Boy  Scout  leader  and  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  discussed  with  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  the  need  for  a 


town  wide  organization  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  young  people 
of  the  town.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  recognized  that  Mr.  Smith’s  in¬ 
terest  in  young  people  was  both  sincere 
and  constant  and  that,  due  to  additional 
personal  characteristics,  he  would  make 
an  ideal  leader. 

It  was  decided  to  study  the  methods 
used  in  various  communities  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  the  problems  of  youth. 
For  guidance  we  turned  to  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Wann,  supervising  principal  of 
Madison  Borough,  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Wann  was  generous  in  sharing  his 
wealth  of  experience. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  each  com¬ 
munity,  whether  a  pioneer  or  a  recent 
entrant  into  the  field  of  social  planning 
for  youth,  had  started  its  work  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  modest  manner.  We  found  that 
the  movement  grew  either  from  a  few 
citizens  who  took  an  interest  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  or  from  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
munity  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
particular  condition  which  needed  cor¬ 
rection.  Workers  were  usually  volun¬ 
teers  who  served  without  financial 
recompense.  Only  in  long  established 


programs  were  there  salaried  social 
workers. 

The  first  definite  move  to  translate 
ideas  into  actualities  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Smith  when  he  discussed  the  needs  of 
youth  with  Arthur  H.  Jones,*  Mayor 
of  the  Town  of  Kearny.  Mayor  Jones 
proved  the  genuineness  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  youtb  by  agreeing  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  plans  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Kearny  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Youth. 

On  the  evening  of  April  7,  1938, 
there  assembled  at  the  Mayor’s  request 
representatives  of  various  town  organ¬ 
izations  dealing  with  young  people.  Dr. 
Wann  was  present  as  the  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Out  of  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  there  emerged  the 
Kearny  Council  for  Youth  with  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  to  engage  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work ; 

1.  A  survey  of  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

2.  A  study  of  motion  pictures. 

3.  An  inventory  of  various  youth 
agencies  in  town  so  that  their  purposes 
might  he  better  understood  and  their 
facilities  better  used. 

4.  A  census  of  young  people  in  order 
to  secure  objective  data  concerning  the 

*  Deceased  on  October  4,  1938.  It  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  all  that  the  Kearny  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Youth  may  eventually  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  monument  to  his  memory. 


Modem-Life  Speller 

Ayer-Oberholtzer-Woody 

Provides  for  pupil  differences 
through  a  three-level  method 

This  individualized  method  for  grades  2  to  8  de¬ 
velops  increasing  confidelice  and  power  in  the  pupil 
through  work  suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities. 

a.  Word  lists  for  each  W’eek  on  three  levels  for 
low,  average,  and  superior  pupils. 

b.  Review  to  meet  individual  needs. 

c.  Motivation  which  taps  centers  of  interest. 

d.  Teaching  units  permitting  flexibility  and 
Individual  expression. 

Write  for  booklet 

An  Appraisal  of  Modern-Life  Speller 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 
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Train  Youth  for  L ife ! 

Growth  in  English 

by  Simpson,  Adams,  Douglass,  Fowler 
Training  in  English  through  interviews.  letters, 
addressing  audiences,  social  usage,  and  other  activ¬ 
ities.  See  Charts  of  Attainments.  Grades  3-9. 

Prohlems  in 
Junior  Mathematics 

by  Gilmartin,  Kentopp,  Dundon 
Training  in  reasoning  power,  through  concrete 
problems  on  everyday  experiences.  Supplements 
any  basal  text.  Pub.  1939 ;  grades  7,  8,  9 ;  $.60  net. 

Backgrounds  for 
Gtizenship 

by  Graham,  Kendrick,  and  others 
Training  in  social  understanding.  Individual  titles 
— Money.  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does;  Taxes: 
Benefit  and  Burden;  Banking:  How  It  Serves  Us; 
The  Constitution  :  The  Middle  Way.  Grades  8-12. 
Each,  $.60  net. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMt:  BACK  1  O 


BURLINGTON 


CHAMPLAIN 


extent  of  their  opportunities  and  par-  1.  Community  house, 
ticipation  in  recreational  and  social  2.  Use  of  school  buildings, 
activities.  3.  Church  programs. 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  major  causes  of  4.  Playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and 

local  delinquency  and  maladjustment  of  summer  recreational  programs, 
youth,  methods  of  coping  with  these  Some  of  the  Council  members  may 
causes  found  most  effective  in  other  be  anxious  for  immediate  results;  some 

communities,  together  with  recommen-  may  feel  that  too  much  time  is  being 

dations  for  minimizing  these  causes  in  spent  amassing  data ;  some  may  be  dis- 

Kearny  and  helping  readjust  delinquent  satisfied  with  the  incompleteness  and 

or  maladjusted  young  people.  inadequacies  of  the  reports  presented ; 

6.  An  inspection  of  the  type  of  liter-  others  may  think  in  terms  of  days  and 

ature  available  in  local  news  stands  to-  weeks;  still  others  in  terms  of  months 

gether  with  recommendations  for  the  and  years.  All,  however,  will  be  giv- 

correction  of  any  undesirable  conditions  ing  their  time  with  the  hope  of  helping 

reported.  to  make  their  community  a  better  one 

As  might  be  expected,  certain  com-  in  which  to  develop  finer  boys  and 

mittees  have  attacked  their  work  with  girls. 

dispatch,  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  Councils  for  Youth,  as  such,  may  not 
others  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  survive  the  tests  of  time.  The  ideals 
under  way.  giving  driving  force  to  such  councils 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  mo-  will,  however,  everlastingly  find  expres- 

tion  pictures,  based  primarily  upon  the  sion  in  some  outward  form.  In  the 

ratings  of  recognized  and  impartial  or-  heart  of  every  loving  parent  and  in  the 

ganizations,  revealed  that  motion  pic-  mind  of  every  worthy  citizen  is  the  de- 

tures  shown  locally  were  of  a  rather  sire  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 

high  quality  from  the  standpoint  of  for  children.  It  was  ever  thus! 

adults  but  that  relatively  few  of  these 
pictures  were  planned  primarily,  or 
were  especially  desirable,  for  children 
and  youth. 

The  second  study  revealed  that,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  theater 
managers,  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  securing  pictures  which  were  suitable 
for  children. 

The  committee  surveying  recrea-  TVT  O  ONE  knows  why  some  things 
tional  facilities  has  done  a  considerable  1.^  have  not  been  taught  in  the 

amount  of  preliminary  work  and  has  schools  for  the  last  50  years,  nor  why 
now  assigned  work  of  a  more  intensive  some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
nature  to  four  sub-committees.  The  taught  are  of  so  little  use  in  life, 
assignments  pertain  to  the  following;  Jn  order  to  learn  the  life  history  of 


Make  your  summer  1939  va> 
cation  an  hupiringand  restful 
one.  Re-live  Virginia’s  itH 
mantle  past,  rambling  along 
her  beautiful  scenic  trails . . . 
pausing  ’’for  a  spell’*^  at  a 
rustic  mountain  retreat  or 
gay  seaside  resturt.  Excellent 
railway  service,  modemJilgh* 
vrays  and  splendid  hotels  fw 
any  budget!  Come  once . .  .and 
evermore  you’ll  say,  “Cjury 
me  back  to  Old  Vlrgini%t*’ 


What's  Eating  That? 


ELIZABETH  GIBBONS 
Belmar 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

SUMMER  SESSION 
July  5  to  August  15 


creational  opportunities.  Graduate 
id  undergraduate  courses  in  Liberal 

EArts,  Education, 
Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Engi¬ 
neering.  Courses 
for  elementary  and 
high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  work 
in  Fine  Arts,  Vo¬ 
cal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music. 
School  of  Drama 
Musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  entertain¬ 
ments,  Mountain 
and  Lake  excur¬ 
sions  under  Uni¬ 
versity  direction. 
Efirollmenl  limited. 
Write  for 

Illustrated  Bulletin  F 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Direcior 
BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


Free  M-Pefte  Vacation  Booklet 
“Carry  Me  Back  to  OM  Virginia” 
(LtmUed  nppir.  One  toMet  ptr  Itaeheri 

Virginia  Conservation  Commission 

Room  854 

914  Capitol  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vtrftofa  Sdneatumal  Mattan  Pieturee 
amUoMe.  Write  lot  tpecUU  pampMet. 
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HOW  IS  THE 
HOT  WATER 
SERVICE 


Do  you  gel  all  the  hoi  waler 
you  want  when  you  want  it 
— or  must  you  frequently 
wait  for  water  to  be  heated? 

If  you  live  in  your  own 
house  you  can  settle  this 
problem  yourself.  If  you 
lease  a  room,  your  land¬ 
lord  is  the  one  to  settle  it. 
In  either  case,  we  want  you 
to  know  this: 

Public  Service  offers  low 
cost  Automatic  Hot  Water 
Service  by  Gas.  A  modern, 
insulated  automatic  gas 
water  heater  will  keep  hot 
water  on  tap,  and  do  it  eco¬ 
nomically.  For  example,  a 
family  of  four  in  Passaic 
pays  about  $2.47  per 
month  for  gas,  based  on  a 
comparison  of  actual  gas 
hills  before  and  after  a 
heater  was  installed.  Ask 
Public  Service  or  your 
plumber  for  an  estimate 
based  on  your  needs. 


pvblicg| 

3SEHVICE 

A-67V4 

Recipe  for  a 
Good  Meeting 

Serve  Your  Association  Speakers 
With  Sugar  and  a  Slice  of  Lemon 


Are  teacher  meetings  dull  because 
teachers  are  apathetic?  Or  is 
teacher  apathy  the  result  of  dull  meet¬ 
ings?  Certainly  teachers  would  be 
more  interested  in  their  local  associa¬ 
tions  if  the  meetings  were  more  exciting. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
good  meeting  and  a  poor  one?  Let’s 
take  the  competence — if  not  the  ability 
— of  the  speaker  for  granted.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
teachers,  will  often  reflect  the  other 
more  mechanical  and  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  factors. 

First,  the  place  of  the  meeting.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  that  no  teachers’ 
association  can  use  a  school  auditorium 
for  a  meeting.  There  have  been  good 
meetings  in  sewing  rooms,  excellent 
ones  in  libraries,  exciting  ones  in  eighth 
grade  classrooms,  and  at  least  one  very 
satisfactory  one  in  a  kindergarten.  But 
the  depressive  effect  of  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  teachers  sitting  wedge-shaped  in 
an  auditorium  seating  1,500  is  hard  to 
overcome.  Since  they  never  sit  near 
the  front,  the  speaker  must  talk  across 
ten  or  twelve  empty  rows  that  chill  his 
every  spark,  wander  up  and  down  an 
aisle  or  bump  his  knees  on  a  row  of 
turned-up  seats. 

By  preference  a  meeting  room  should 
have  just  one  seat  less  than  the  number 
attending  the  meeting.  That  makes 
it  a  privilege  to  be  there  and  makes 
certain  that  the  front  seats  are  filled. 
If  the  use  of  a  too-large  room  is  neces¬ 
sary,  it  might  be  possible  to  rope  off 
the  front  seats  and  issue  special,  reserved 
tickets  to  a  few  of  the  teachers.  Then 
all  the  others  would  demand  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  sitting  in  them.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  select  a  small  room. 

Second,  the  lighting.  Teacher  meet¬ 
ings,  especially  in  winter,  seldom  begin 
before  three-thirty.  Before  they  end, 
unless  someone  is  responsible  for  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  lights,  speaker  and  audience 
are  in  a  deepening  dusk  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  thought  is  dull,  and  the 
tired  audience  quietly  dozes. 

Third,  the  meeting  topic.  Too  many 
teacher  meetings  are  held  to  consider 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  third  Thursday 
of  the  month.  There  are  meetings 
enough  these  days,  goodness  knows. 
Unless  the  chairman,  or  the  executive 
committee,  agree  that  a  topic  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  justify  calling  all  the 
members  together,  it  hardly  seems 
worth  the  trouble. 

Fourth,  planned  discussion.  I  was 
invited  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  a 
luncheon  club  the  other  day. 


“Will  they  ask  questions?’’  I  in-  ’ 
quired. 

“No,”  said  the  program  chairman, 
“They  just  want  to  be  talked  at.” 

Frankly,  I  didn’t  believe  him.  No 
group  of  intelligent  human  beings, 
faced  with  a  topic  that  affects  or  inter¬ 
ests  them,  wants  to  be  talked  at.  As 
human  beings,  however,  we  are  just 
shy  enough  to  dislike  being  the  first  to 
open  a  discussion.  Most  of  us  fear 
that  our  questions  will  betray  our 
stupidity. 

In  order  to  get  a  successful  discus¬ 
sion  started,  there  has  to  be  advance 
planning.  It  is  not  even  enough  for 
the  president  or  chairman  to  say  to  a 
few  cronies,  “I’m  counting  on  you  to 
ask  some  questions.”  If  the  topic  is 
worth  holding  a  meeting  about  at  all, 
it’s  worth  an  hour  of  preliminary 
study  by  a  few  people  who  will  prepare 
their  questions  and  w’ho  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  really  challenge  the  speaker. 

Another  technique  is  for  the  chair¬ 
man  to  collect  as  many  written  ques¬ 
tions  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  from  the  teachers.  He  can  break 
the  discussion  ice — usually  it  is  ice — 
by  asking  these.  Their  authors  will 
usually  rise  to  that  bait  if  the  answers 
do  not  wholly  satisfy  them. 

Fifth,  and  most  important,  chairman 
preparation.  A  good  chairman  may 
spend  more  time  preparing  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  than  the  speaker  does.  He  should 
certainly  spend  longer  than  the  meet¬ 
ing  itself  will  take. 

That  preparation  will  try  to  foresee 
every  eventuality  and  prepare  for  it. 
It  will  eliminate  the  last  minute  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  treasurer,  hasty  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  order  of  procedure, 
frantic  dashing  from  the  chair  while  the 
speaker  has  the  floor,  and  finally — to 
earn  the  speaker’s  everlasting  gratitude 
— an  introduction  of  the  speaker  that 
will  be  neither  too  flowery  or  too  non¬ 
committal.  An  introduction  should  in¬ 
dicate  who  the  speaker  is  and  why  he 
has  been  invited  to  speak  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  topic.  Telling  the  audience 
that  he  is  a  genius,  either  oratorical  or 
intellectual,  puts  him  squarely  behind 
the  eight-ball.  Indication  that  the 
chairman  neither  knows  who  the  speak¬ 
er  is  or  why  he  has  been  invited  humili¬ 
ates  the  speaker  unnecessarily.  If  the 
chairman  does  not  know  the  speaker’s 
name,  position,  or  topic,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  ask  the  speaker  for  that 
information. 

Afternoon  teacher  meetings  start 
under  a  handicap — evening  meetings 
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cording  Notes  on  Books  Read 
Rowena  K.  Keyes.  Noble  and  Noble, 


Science  Problems,  Book  2 


rarely  start  at  all.  The  handicap  is 
the  natural  exhaustion  of  teachers  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  teaching.  If  the 
meeting  is  to  be  taken  straight,  it 
should  never  last  more  than  an  hour — 
even  if  the  chairman  has  to  yank  the 
speaker’s  coat  tail.  Many  associations 
meet  this  problem  successfully,  how¬ 
ever,  by  serving  tea  before  the  meeting. 
This  does  wonders  to  build  attendance, 
it  makes  for  social  contacts  among  the 
association  membership,  and  curiously 
enough,  any  speaker  seems  the  better 
with  sugar  and  a  slice  of  lemon. 

— L.  B.  J. 


Jiiooks  on  Our  S)esk 


Real  Life  Arithmetic:  Grades  3,  4,  S,  6, 
7,  8. 

Bond,  Reynolds,  Shuster  and  West. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 
Units  in  World  History 

Greenan  and  Gathany.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
$2.32. 

Our  Changing  Social  Order,  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion. 

Gavian,  Gray  and  Groves.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.80. 
Education  and  the  New  Realism 
F.  S.  Breed.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City.  $2.00. 

Tested  One- Act  Plays 

Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  $2.50. 

Comparative  Tragedies,  Old  and  New 
Edited  by  Helen  E.  Harding.  Noble  and 
Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
$1.25. 

Student’s  Reading  Report  Book — For  Re- 


PREEMINENT!! 
Stands  Atlantic  City 

During  LENT  and  at  EASTER 

The  HOTEL  DENNIS  also  stands  amonic  the 
great  hotels  on  the  Boardwalk,  with  its  broad 
sun  decks,  enclosed  solaria  and  extensive  lob¬ 
bies.  Ideal  for  rest,  relaxation  and  recreation. 
Guest  rooms  overlooking  the  Sea  afford  fasci¬ 
nating  marine  views,  also  of  the  Boardwalk 
panorama.  Equipped  for  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 

All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  entertainment. 
Superior  service,  cuisine  and  appointments. 
Complete  health  bath  department. 

Make  early  reservation  for  Easter 

American  and  European  Plans 

I  Illustrated  literature  and  rate  schedules  upon 
request. 


neauenamp,  iviayncia  ana  west,  acoit, 
Foresman  and  Companv,  New  York  City, 
$1.48. 

.\  Manual  for  the  School  Bus  Driver 
Ward  G.  Reeder.  The  Educators’  Press, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  $.50. 

The  Administration  of  Pupil  Transpor¬ 
tation 

Ward  G.  Reeder.  The  Educators’  Press. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  $2.50. 

New  Standard  .\rithmetics.  Book  2 
DeGroat  and  Young.  Iroquois  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Steps  to  Good  English  for  High  Schools 
Shattuck  and  Cauley.  Iroquois  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  $.25. 
Education  as  Cause  and  as  Symptom 
Edward  L.  Thorndike.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.25. 
America's  Road  To  Now — Heath’s  Corre¬ 
lated  Social  Studies 

Coleman  and  Wesley.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.76. 
Happy  Birthday  To  You! 

Horace  J.  Gardner.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.00. 
Bookkeeping  For  Personal  and  Business 
Use 

Kirk,  Alleman  and  Klein.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.88. 


On  the  Ocean  3  Blocks  from 

at  Michigan  Ave.  Union  Station 

and  Convention  Hall 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


Content  Desirable — 

In  School  Readers 


It  makes  a  difference 

whether  reading  is  to  be  isolated  or  integrated. 
The  value  of  integrated  content  in  a  series  of  school 
readers,  wherein  the  social  studies  is  made  the 
core  of  the  curriculum,  is  today  recognized  by  cur¬ 
riculum  makers. 

A  child  reads  to  learn  and  reads  to  grow. 

The  Guidance  in  Reading  Series 

Primary  Unit  by  .Grace  E.  Storm 

Intermediate  Unit  by  William  H.  Johnson 

Basis  of  content: 

A  grade  by  grade  parallel  with  the  social  studies 
program,  wherein  schools  have  the  advantage  of 
content  in  a  .series  of  school  readers,  which  is 
closely  integrated. 


New  Intermediate  Unit 


Then  and  Now . Fourth  Grade 

Widening  Trails . Fifth  Grade 

Roads  of  Progress . Sixth  Grade 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  Ninth  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 


New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College 
At  Newark 


SUMMER  SESSION 
July  5  to  August  10,  1939 

Courses  will  bo  offered  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  education  for  elementary 
teachers,  teachers  of  special  classes  and  special  sub¬ 
jects,  supervisors,  and  administrators. 

Recreetion  Program — plays,  lectures,  dances, 
picnics,  swimming,  and  other  worthwhile  features. 

Catuhgues  will  ke  stmitifiOM  rtqugst  /•  tkg  Secretary  ef  the  Summer 
Sessiem,  State  Teachers  Cettege,  Newark,  N.  ./. 
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Summer 

School 

June  26  to  August  4 

Technical  and  Professional  Courses 
leading  to  Certificates  and  Degrees. 

Home  Economics 

Special  and  Graduate  Courses  in 
Home  Economics,  Institutional  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Nutrition,  Education, 
I'extile  Economics,  and  Applied 
Arts. 

Business  Administration 

Courses  in  Business  and  Secretarial 
Studies  (June  26  to  September  5). 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Philadelphia 


July  5— August  12 

AWide  Range 
of  Courses 

arranged  for 

Secondary  and  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Commercial  Teachers,  Super¬ 
visors,  Principals,  Superintendents 
and  Athletic  Directors. 

The  Cost  Is  Moderate 

Enjoy  Maine’s  invigorating  climate 

Study  at  Maine 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  norite 
DR.  ROY  M.  PETERSON,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 


Administering  Plainfield's 
Guidance  Program 


DR.  GALEN  JONES 
Plainfield 


WHEN  the  Plainfield  High  School 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Records  Bureau  to  participate 
as  one  of  the  seven  schools  in  the  Public 
School  Demonstration  Program,  certain 
specialized  guidance  services  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
inherent  and  important  aids  to  guid¬ 
ance.  These  services  include: 


First,  five  counselors,  each  teaching 
two  classes  and  devoting  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  counseling,  with  a  sixth 
person  devoting  full  time  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  measurement  and  to  servicing 
the  cumulative  records. 


Secondly,  a  commitment  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  fall  testing  program  using  one 
scholastic  aptitude  test  and  one  test  of 
reading  comprehension,  as  well  as  to  a 
spring  testing  program  covering  the  five 
academic  areas  for  which  comparable 
yearly  tests  prepared  by  the  Cooperative 
Test  Service  are  available. 


Thirdly,  the  installation  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  cumulative  record  folder 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
as  made  for  the  Kardex  Visible  Files 
by  Remington  Rand,  Inc.  The  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  this  report  is  concerned  with 
this  one  instrument  which  we  look  upon 
as  indispensable  to  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  learn¬ 
ing  the  pupil  and  then  dealing  with  him 
so  far  as  possible  as  an  individual. 


Purpose  of  Cumulative  Record 


Tbe  main  purpose  of  the  cumulative 
record  is  to  bring  together  for  ready  use 
all  the  significant,  accurate,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  data  concerning  individual 
pupils  in  order  to  fashion  individually 
appropriate  educational  programs  for 
these  pupils.  In  using  the  Kardex  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  cumulative  record  folder, 
the  directors  of  the  Plainfield  study 
were  guided  by  the  criteria  for  a  good 
cumulative  record  form  described  by 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  Procedures 
of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion.* 


mately  2,000  individual  records,  about 
1750  of  which  are  active  records  per¬ 
taining  to  the  membership  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

The  record  of  each  student  contains; 
his  name,  religion,  place  of  birth,  date 
of  birth,  sex,  age;  his  home  address, 
telephone,  the  names  of  schools  former¬ 
ly  attended ;  information  regarding 
physical  disabilities,  condition  of  physi¬ 
cal  health  and  mental  health,  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  home  conditions;  study 
conditions  and  hours  of  study  per  week ; 
special  interests  of  the  pupil,  his  voca¬ 
tional  preference,  educational  plans, 
educational  suggestions,  support  of  self 
or  dependents,  reports  of  personality 
ratings;  information  regarding  the 
health,  religion,  birthplace  and  nation¬ 
ality,  education  and  occupation  of  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians;  the  number  of  other 
children  in  the  family,  language  spoken 
in  the  home;  the  name  of  the  pupil’s 
counselor,  character  of  his  discipline, 
notable  accomplishments  or  unusual  ex¬ 
periences,  clubs  and  offices  in  which  the 
pupil  has  an  active  part ;  a  history  of  his 
extra-curricular  experiences,  his  voca¬ 
tional  experiences,  his  summer  experi¬ 
ences;  a  record  and  a  graphic  presen¬ 
tation  of  objective  test  scores;  a  record 
of  subjective  marks. 


Methods  Combined 


Plainfield  began  the  installation  of 
the  cumulative  records  with  the  class 
which  entered  the  school  in  September, 
1934,  this  group  of  approximately  five 
hundred  pupils  constituting  the  demon¬ 
stration  group  of  this  study.  The  school 
has  opened  cumulative  records  for  each 
subsequent  class.  In  September,  1937, 
we  completed  the  installation  of  this 
cumulative  record  for  all  classes.  In 
other  words,  we  have  opened  approxi- 


Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  gathering  data  for  that  part  of  the 
record  which  deals  with  personal  or 
largely  non-objective  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  through  personal 
interviews  and  anecdotal  reports.  Since 
our  counselors  are  each  responsible  for 
from  350  to  400  pupils,  it  has  been  out 
of  the  question  to  depend  solely  on  the 
individual  interview.  Furthermore,  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  justify  our  use  of 
carefully  phrased  questionnaires  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  original 
personnel  data.  To  the  extent  possible, 
the  questionnaire  which  was  designed 
is  the  cumulative  record  in  interroga¬ 
tive  form,  the  questions  following  the 
record  form  and  numbered  accordingly. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  citation  of 
cases  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  com¬ 
prehensive  bodies  of  data  in  individual 
guidance.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
stress  the  point  “that  the  only  value  in 
assembling  data  of  the  kind  described  is 
the  use  made  of  them.’’t  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  are  increasingly  convinced 
that  the  more  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  which  the  cumulative  record 
is  making  possible  is  an  indispensable 
basis  to  helping  pupils  grow  in  a  desir¬ 
able  and  balanced  way. 
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Readers  interested  in  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  school’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  records  and  guidance  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  The  Public  School  Demon¬ 
stration  Project  in  Educational  Guid¬ 
ance,  A  Progress  Report. { 


laymen  as  board  members,  paying  at¬ 
tractive  salaries  to  his  teachers,  getting 
adequate  financial  support  for  the 
schools,  the  unwillingness  of  his  board 
to  set  up  a  budget,  adjusting  obsolete 
and  poorly  planned  buildings,  providing 
suitable  courses  for  non-college  stu¬ 
dents,  providing  a  guidance  program, 
and  providing  kindergarten  instruc¬ 
tion.” 


New  Jersey’s  character  education 
committee  supplied  many  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  materials  and  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  work  in  such  systems,  with 
specific  illustrations  taken  from  Alla- 
muchy,  Hardwick,  and  North  Wild¬ 
wood.  Other  New  Jersey  illustrations 
hail  from  Cedar  Grove  and  South 
Orange-Maplewood. 

L.  B.  J. 


•  The  Educational  Record,  Supplement  No. 
8,  July,  1928,  p.  17. 

t  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Functions  of  Secondary 
Education,  Volume  21,  No.  64,  January, 
1937,  p.  207. 

1;  Educational  Records  Bulletin  No.  21, 
October,  1937,  p.  13-36. 


Small  New  Jersey  Schools 
Win  Citation  in  Yearbook 
Of  American  Administrators 


Get  FREE  ENTRY  BLANK 

and  Rules  at  any  store  selling 
L  Parker  Vacumatic  Pens 


Schools  in  Small  Communities,  Seven¬ 
teenth  Yearbook  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators. 
N.E.A.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939. 

608  pp.  $2.00. 


^  One  Scholarship  Awarded 
Each  Week  for  5  Weeks 
Plus  20  fyeeUy  Cash  Awards  of  $25  Each 

105  AWARDS,  TOTAL:  ^7y500  / 


New  Jersey’s  smaller  school  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  good.  Extensive 
citation  of  their  practices  is  used  in 
the  most  recent  yearbook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  in  an  eminently  practical  work¬ 
ing  volume  that  should  prove  valuable 
to  hundreds  of  school  he,Tds.  John 
H.  Bosshart,  Supervising  Principal  in 
South  Orange  and  Maplewood,  was 
on  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
book,  entitled  ‘‘Schools  in  Small  Com¬ 
munities.” 

Allowing  the  fact  of  social  change 
to  rest  for  a  while,  the  Administrators 
here  seek  to  present  a  complete  hand¬ 
book  for  the  person  in  charge  of  schools 
in  communities  of  500  to  5,000.  Many 
of  its  helpful  hints,  however,  are  adapt¬ 
able  to  larger  systems. 

rhe  book  is  written  on  the  assump¬ 
tion,  which  we  believe  true,  that  ‘‘the 
small  school  system  is  not  a  small  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  large  school  system.”  The 
small  system  has  advantages,  both  for 
those  who  work  in  it  and  for  those  who 
attend  its  schools,  which  the  big  sys¬ 
tem  can  never  have.  The  Adminis¬ 
trators  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
recognizing  this  and  for  putting  to¬ 
gether  so  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
the  full  utilization  and  development  of 
those  advantages. 

A  study  which  accompanies  the 
yearbook  shows  that  the  average  super¬ 
intendent  in  small  systems  is  under  40, 
has  been  in  school  work  for  sixteen 
years  and  in  his  present  position  almost 
six.  He  has  his  M.A.  degree  and 
gets  a  salary  of  $2479.  His  major 
problems  are  ‘‘obtaining  outstanding 


Be  off  to  Germany  where  swift  trains  and  planes  bring  the  pine- 
sweet  paths  of  the  Black  Forest  within  scant  hours  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  of  Berlin  .  .  .  where  the  whirling  waltzes  of  Vienna  can 
follow  close  upon  a  ramble  by  the  Rhine  .  .  .  where  soaring 
cathedral  spires  rival  towering  Alps.  Bayreuth  and  Salzburg 
with  their  music,  Munich  of  merriment  and  museums,  art- 
treasured  Dresden,  ancient  Nuremberg,  and  myriad  famous  spas 
invite  you  to  a  holiday  of  keen  delight  and  life-long  inspiration. 

Save  with  60%  Reductions  in  Roil  Fores,  and  Registered  Travel  Marks 

Consult  your  Travel  Afent  and  write  for  illustrated  booklets 

1^  GERMAN  RAILROADS  INFORMATION  OFFICE,  Dept.  97 
.  .  It  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Please  send  me  following  booklets:  QVieiina  and  Lower  Danube 

M  □  German  Universities  and  Colleges  □  Harz  and  Thuringia 

□  The  Rhine  □  Travel  in  Germany  □  Munich  &  Bavarian  Alps 


Name. 


.  City  and  Stale. 


Addrci 


11  West  57fh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Madison,  a  Modern  Hamelin 


BULLETIN 

'I'he  Harrison-Thomas  Bill,  S  1305, 
providing  federal  aid  for  education 
(see  page  194  for  details),  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sidney  B.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  legislative  commission  of  the  NEA, 
the  Committee  report  will  be  ready 
shortly  and  the  bill  will  go  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  consideration  and  action. 

I'he  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  endorsed  S  1305. 


Madison  Schools  Move  En  Masse 
To  New  York  Fair  on  May  15th 


Ox  THE  morning  of  May  15,  shortly 
after  8:30,  the  town  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  will  resemble  old  Hamelin 
after  the  visit  of  the  Pied  Piper.  By 
that  time  some  2,000  children  and 
adults  will  have  deserted  Madison  and 
its  closed  schools  for  the  World’s  Fair. 
A  special  train  will  take  them  to  Ho¬ 
boken,  a  special  boat  to  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  Fair  in  Flushing. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann,  supervising 
principal  and  Pied  Piper  of  Madison, 
reports  that  prior  to  the  mass  ex¬ 
cursion  each  class  will  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  profit  from  the  Fair  by  class 


work  on  what  is  to  be  seen.  William 
(assistant  Pied  Piper)  Helstrom  of 
the  high  school  faculty  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  study  projects  by  going 
to  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Fair 
for  help  from  the  Children  and  Youth 
Promotion  Department.  Enough  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  teachers’  use  are  being 
bought  by  the  Board. 

Director  of  the  Children  and  Youth 
Promotion  Department  is  Laura 
Hickok.  Some  20  pamphlets  have 
been  prepared  under  her  direction  as 
teacher  guides.  While  a  few  of  them, 
such  as  “Why  Teach  the  Fair?’’  and 
“Building  the  Fair”,  are  in  the  nature 
of  publicity,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
useful  to  the  teacher.  One  pamphlet 
of  this  type,  “The  Children’s  World”, 
is  specially  aimed  at  elementary  teach¬ 
ers.  The  balance  of  the  leaflets  are  in 
subject  matter  fields. 

The  quantity  of  these  teaching  aids 
is  not  unlimited  but  it  seems  safe  to 
report  that  each  school,  or  system,  may 
count  on  a  set.  They  may  be  mimeo¬ 
graphed  in  the  school.  Not  all  of 
them  are  ready  but  of  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  is  the  hook  list  Bulletin  45B 
of  the  research  department. 

Before  the  Fair  opens  on  April  29 
for  its  182  day  run  (until  October 
28),  there  will  he  available  itineraries 
planned  for  the  high  school  and  ele¬ 
mentary  levels.  Note  that  all  requests 
for  materials  mentioned  here  are  most 
profitably  addressed  to  the  Children 
and  Youth  Promotion  Department, 
World’s  Fair,  New  York  City.  This 
applies  as  well  to  posters  of  the  thematic 
trylon  and  perisphere  and  panoramas 
useful  in  stimulating  interest. 

Additional  materials  will  be  sought 
hy  Madison  from  exhibitors,  says  Mr. 
Helstrom.  Accurate  information  on 
what  each  exhibitor  is  offering  is  not 
available,  but  Madison  will  work  from 
the  Official  Guide,  writing  to  likely 
donors  of  descriptive  matter. 

The  entire  community  in  Madison 
is  being  drawn  into  the  preparations 
for  the  trip.  Parent-teacher  commit¬ 
tees  are  planning  the  details  of  the  day, 
and  the  financing  of  the  expedition  so 
that  no  one  will  be  left  behind.  A 
make-work  program  is  being  set  up  to 
help  students  to  earn  enough  money 
to  go.  This  will  consist  of  car  wash¬ 
ing,  mowing  of  lawns,  spring  cleaning 
Courtesy  the  World’s  Fair  aid  and  similar  odd  jobs.  No  one  at 
the  high  school  level  will  be  given 
money  outright. 

The  Fair  is  allowing  the  group  a  25 
cent  admission  price  for  all  the  chil- 


Field  Courses  in  Vacationland 
‘The  School  in  the  Forest  ’ 

spells  OPPORTUNITY  for  teachers 
to  study  nature  out-of-doors 

ALLEGANY  SCHOOL  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

Allesany  State  Park,  N.  Y. 

13th  Season 

July  5  —  August  17th,  1939 

College  Credit  (University  of  Buffalo) 


A  postal  brings  the  story  in  words  and  pictures 

Address  ESTHER  W.  ENO,  School  Registrar 
BuFFalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 
Buffalo,  New  York 


When  In  Trenton, 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

Moderate  Rates 

(RADIO  EV  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Historic  Colonial  Barracks 

OEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TEACHER: 

An  outdoor  mural  on  the  Science  and 
Education  Building  at  the  New  York 
Fair.  Design  by  Hildreth  Meiere. 


What  a  grand  opportunity  is  yours 
this  year  to  combine  your  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Jul  y  2-6,  with  the  pleas¬ 
urable  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Go  West  over  Rock  Island’s 
GOLDEN  STATE  ROUTE— visit  Old 
Mexico,  Carlsbad  Caverns  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  the  beautiful  cities  of 
San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara  and  Los 
Angeles  in  Southern  California.  Then 
up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  site 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  Exposition. 
Return  via  the  scenic  Colorado 
route.  Liberal  stopover  privileges. 

Rock  Island’s  low  summer  fares  make  this 
marvelous  vacation  trip  possible  on  limited 
budgets.  You’ll  like  either  of  the  air-condi¬ 
tioned  trains  leaving  Chicago  daily — luxury- 
economy  CALIFORNIAN  or  de  luxe  GOLDEN 

State  limited.  NO  EXTRA  FARE. 


dren  and  for  one  adult  to  each  10 
children.  Children  under  12  will  ride 
the  special  train  for  30  cents,  round 
trip,  and  55  cents  will  pay  for  the 
older  students.  Other  details,  such  as 
admissions  to  certain  concessions,  and 
lunch,  are  still  being  worked  out,  but 
substantial  savings  over  regular  prices 
are  expected  all  along  the  line. 

For  transportation  the  schools  are 
working  directly  with  the  passenger 
department  of  the  railroad,  in  this  case 
the  Lackawanna.  This  is  suggested  for 
others  in  similar  positions.  The  only 
other  method  of  avoiding  the  difficult 
“transshipment”  of  classes  across  Man¬ 
hattan  is  to  charter  a  bus  (or  fleet  of 
buses).  Public  Service  and  independent 
bus  lines  will  provide  special  group 
rates,  depending  on  the  distance  involv¬ 
ed,  the  stay  at  the  Fair,  and  so  on. 

The  Madison  safari  is  offering  two 
return  arrangements.  The  elementary 
children  are  expected  to  return  on  a 
special  train  late  in  the  afternoon.  An¬ 
other  special  will  be  provided  for  the 
high  school  group  wishing  to  stay  at 
the  Fair  for  the  evening  sights. 

A  by-product  of  the  planning  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  execution  of  the  study 
tour,  and  a  valuable  one,  says  Dr. 
Wann,  is  the  amount  of  community 
cooperation  which  is  generated.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  individuals  and  a  number 
of  clubs  are  expected  to  participate  in 
various  aspects  of  the  project.  Five 
hundred  parochial  school  students  will 
go  along.  Many  parents,  of  course, 
are  planning  to  serve  as  tour  leaders. 

Dr.  Wann  is  also  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  “coordinator  of  transport.*'’  One 
Thomas  Tabor,  citizen  of  Madison, 
who  obviously  wanted  to  become  a 
railroad  engineer  but  ended  as  an  ac¬ 
countant,  makes  railroads  his  hobby. 
One  line  recognized  his  interest  to  the 
extent  of  contributing  a  carload  of 
signal  equipment  which  is  now  installed 
in  the  Tabor  back  yard.  Mr.  Tabor 
has  rendered  invaluable  volunteer 
service  on  this  and  other  trips  made 
by  Madison  classes. 


9  Ask  about  economical 
All- Expense  Tours.  All  of 
the  fun,  with  none  of  the 
responsibilities. 

■■MAIL  THE  COUPOH-ai 


M.  L.  MOWRT,  G.  a.  P.  D.,  Room  2IS8 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Phono  LOncaere  5-7071 — 5-7072  or 
LINCOLN  BURGHER.  D.  F.  A  P.  A. 

1204  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trnit  Bide. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ph.  Pennypacker  2038 

Pleeic  lend  detcriplive  lileralureend  complete 
information  about: 


_ _ □  All-Ezpcnae  Toura 

□  I  will  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention 


Name 


Addreaa _ ..... - 

City  ...... _ _ _ State . 


(N.B. — The  Review  hopes  to  report 
further  on  the  details  of  this  under¬ 
taking  in  the  May  issue.  Itineraries  for 
various  age  and  study  interests  may  be 
available  by  that  time.  Information  on 
the  student-supervisor  ratio,  eating  ar¬ 
rangements  and  entrance  to  conces¬ 
sions  may  also  be  offered. 

Mr.  Helstrom  suggests,  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  experience,  that  “it  would 
be  well  to  advise  the  schools,  especially 
the  small  ones,  to  be  aggressive  in  harry¬ 
ing  the  World’s  Fair  for  materials.” 

P.S. — He  found  that  a  telegram  got 
him  into  the  right  office.) 


“HOSPITALIZATION? 

EDUCATORS  TAKES  CARE 
OF  THAT  FOR  ME!" 


“I  pay  my  Educators  dues  annually  in 
advance  and  that  entitles  me  to  50% 
extra  benefits — up  to  $37.50  a  week — 
for  16  weeks!  There’s  a  regular  Edu¬ 
cators  plan  of  income  protection  which 
will  enable  you  to  have  these  extra  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefits  (8  to  16  weeks  of 
them,  according  to  the  plan  you  choose) 
along  with  complete  Educators  protec¬ 
tion  against 

•  Sickness 
'•  Accident 

*  Quarantine 

“Dollar  for  dollar,  your  Educators  dues 
($15  to  $30  a  year)  do  more  work  for 
you — against  all  the  threats  to  a  steady 
income.  Better  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today!” 


EDUCATORS 

MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

417  Lanci  Title  Builciing,  Philodelphii 
3043  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsbural 
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An  Elementnry  Museum 


Enthusiasm  Is  Contagious' 


GEORGE  W.  WRIGHT 
Glassboro 


The  school  museum  is  a  vital  visual- 
sensory  aid  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  typical  elementary  school. 

How  shall  it  best  be  begun  ?  By  be¬ 
ginning.  The  wise  teacher  may  bring 
to  class  a  few  specimens  or  exhibits  re¬ 
lating  to  the  topic  being  studied.  As  a 
result  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
children  examining  this  material,  asking 
questions  concerning  it,  looking  up 
reference  material,  doing  other  research 
and  investigation,  and  class  discussions, 
the  teacher  will  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  children  might  have  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  at  home  that  would  supplement 
studies  if  brought  to  class. 

The  avenue  is  now  open.  The  little 
lad  whose  parents  came  from  Italy  will 
bring  in  pictures,  postcards,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  lace,  and  other  interesting  ob¬ 
jects.  In  the  study  of  Italy  his  exhibits 
and  his  explanations  will  be  valuable 
contributions.  He  becomes  a  more  im- 


See 

Glacier  Pai 

San  Francisco  F< 

on  One  railroad  iia 

•  This  is  the  year 
revel  in  a  vacation 
Glacier  National  Park  j 
include  a  visit  to  S 
Francisco’s  Golden  G 
Exposition  and  South 
California. 

•  Picturesque  hoi 
and  chalets  in  Glacier  P 
afford  splendid  low-< 
accommodations. 

•  It’s  a  healthy,  hap 
friendly  country  for  a  1 
or  short  holiday.  Ride 
hike  mountain  trails 
— see  glaciers — lakes 
and  streams  for  fish¬ 
ing,  launch  excursions 
and  swimming — golf 
— dance — or  “imlax.” 

•  PlanyourN.E.A. 
convention  trip  to  in¬ 
clude  Glacier  Park. 


portant  member  of  the  school  social 
group.  The  same  situation  is  true  in 
treating  other  countries  and  cultures. 

When  travel  is  mentioned,  children’s 
travel  experiences  and  their  collections 
will  aid  to  advantage.  When  food 
sources  and  supply  are  studied,  the 
grocer’s  girl,  the  baker’s  boy,  the  drug¬ 
gist’s  daughter,  will  carry  samples  from 
shop  to  schoolroom.  Perhaps  the  pleased 
parent,  if  invited,  will  take  time  to  come 
to  the  class  and  talk  about  the  materials 
and  their  educational  implications. 

When  a  collection  of  some  of  these 
products  is  made,  the  teacher  in  the 
typical  elementary  school  will  arrange 
to  have  a  small  label  bearing  the  donor’s 
name  attached  to  the  gift  or  loan.  This 
acts  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  donor 
and  serves  as  a  stimulus  for  further  con¬ 
tributions.  Attics,  cellars,  cupboards, 
and  closets  at  home  will  be  carefully 
searched  by  children,  merchants  will  be 


I  Send  me  information  about  a  trip  to.. 

I  Name. _ 

•  Address _ 

I  City _ State _ 


BIDE  THE  EMPIRE  BUILDER  • 


visited,  and  industries  explored  for  ma¬ 
terials  of  instruction  for  the  classroom. 

\  our  museum  is  now  begun.  Let  the 
teacher  who  doubts  the  success  of  this 
method  but  try  and  observe  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  classroom  is  filled  with 
objects,  specimens,  models  and  pictorial 
material.  Care  must  be  exercised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  utilize  only  those  materials  that 
may  be  of  educational  value  in  the 
classroom. 

How  shall  these  exhibits  be  pre¬ 
served?  There  must  be  a  particular 
place  to  keep  them.  One  possibility  is 
the  individual  classroom  museum.  An¬ 
other  is  a  school  museum.  Since  the 
ensuing  educational  step,  from  school 
or  classroom  museum  to  books  with  ex¬ 
planations  concerning  this  material,  is 
but  a  direct  and  natural  one,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  correlate  the  school  museum 
and  library. 

The  museum  material  should  be  care¬ 
fully  catalogued.  Children  will  wel¬ 
come  this  experience.  Habitats  may 
be  made,  and  material  mounted  to  por¬ 
tray  a  life-like  setting.  All  school  de¬ 
partments  may  closely  correlate  and 
contribute  to  the  museum  development. 
If  a  school  library-museum  is  inaugu¬ 
rated,  an  administrative  schedule  fur 
loaning  and  returning  may  be  employed. 
This  makes  for  ease  of  operation. 

Building  the  museum  upon  materials 
merchants,  parents  and  friends  supply 
in  the  community,  naturally  limits  the 
objects,  specimens  and  models  to  the 
experiences  of  the  community  members. 
Other  articles  could  be  integrated  with 
the  program.  Where  may  one  obtain 
additional  needed  materials  ?  Chambers 
of  commerce,  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns,  travel  agencies,  governmental 
bureaus,  will  gladly  cooperate  in  send¬ 
ing  materials  and  detailed  descriptive 
literature  upon  request.  If  the  teacher 
and  pupils  earnestly  endeavor  to  build 
up,  through  the  Club  Exchange  of  the 
Instructor,  a  correspondence  club  with 
schools  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and 
foreign  countries  and  exchange  letters 
and  illustrative  materials,  they  will  in¬ 
tegrate  their  entire  educational  program 
in  general  and  receive  many  interesting 
exhibits  for  their  museum  in  particular. 
Such  activity  also  promotes  education 
for  world  mindedness. 

Enthusiasm  is  contagious.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher  will  create  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  class.  An  enthusiastic  class 
creates  other  enthusiastic  classrooms. 
Enthusiastic  classrooms  make  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  school.  The  enthusiastic 
teacher,  interested  in  establishing  a  mu¬ 
seum,  will  be  encouraging  her  pupils  to 
participate  in  the  attractive  activity, 
help  them  to  acquire  an  appreciation 
of  art,  industry,  and  nature,  and  stimu¬ 
late  hobbies  which  may  be  a  lifelong 
interesting  enterprise.  She  will  develop 
within  her  boys  and  girls  self  resources 
of  significant  satisfaction. 
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Of  Coyotes 

and  the 

Pedigree  of  a  Rabbit 

The  Association  is  frequently  taken 
to  task  for  failure  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  numerous  non-educa¬ 
tion  bills  as  it  devotes  to  those  directly 
affecting  the  schools.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Review  readers  with  sufficiently 
broad  interests,  we  are  glad  to  call  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  our  two  favorite  non- 
educational  bills  of  the  year — Senate 
%  prohibiting  the  possession  or  libera¬ 
tion  of  coyotes  in  New  Jersey,  and 
A  447  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
make  a  false  statement  with  reference 
to  the  pedigree  of  a  rabbit. 


TRENTONIANA 


select  colored  students  to  receive  scholar¬ 
ships  in  colleges  of  New  Jersey.  (Educ.) 

S  280  (Van  Winkle) — to  provide  regu¬ 
lation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance  of  the  issue  of  group,  health  and 
accident  policies;  permits  the  extension  of 
hospital,  surgical,  etc.,  expense  benefits. 
(Banking  and  Insurance.) 

S  287  (Stanger) — to  regulate  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  school  moneys  on  attendance 
basis.  (Educ.) 

A  446  (Freund) — permits  municipalities 
and  school  districts  under  control  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Finance  Commission  to  levy  special 
tax  to  amortize  bonds  and  notes  issued 
under  direction  of  Commission.  (Econ. 
and  Reorg.) 


A  472  (Cassin) — requires  courses  in 
highway  safety  and  traffic  regulations  in 
all  public  and  private  schools. 

A  498  (Farley) — postpones,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  operation  of  “cash  basis’’  law  for 
counties  and  municipalities  until  1941 ;  per¬ 
mits  amending,  in  accordance  with  present 
bill,  of  1939  budgets  already  adopted. 
(Muni.) 

A  503  (Wilson) — permits  delinquent  mu¬ 
nicipal  taxes  and  other  arrearages  to  be 
totalled  as  of  January  1,  1939,  payment  to 
be  spread  over  five  years  in  monthly  or 
quarterly  installments.  (Muni.) 

A  478  (Cavicchia) — to  provide  for  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  matters  involving  school 
expenditures.  (Educ.) 


Don’t  get  a  Loan 

until  you  ask  yourself  this  question 


SENATE  Bill  6,  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $1,997,999.77  to 
maintain  the  three-cents-a-day  level  of 
state  aid,  is  half-way  over  the  hurdles. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March 
9.  Assemblymen  have  been  receiving 
urgent  requests  from  sixteen  counties 
in  which  it  would  affect  every  school 
district  that  it  be  acted  upon  favorably 
and  promptly.  Most  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  counties  affected  have 
adopted  their  school  budgets  on  the 
assumption  that  this  appropriation 
would  be  made. 

While  relief  financing  is  still  unset¬ 
tled,  a  few  school  bills  have  begun  to 
seep  through  the  two  houses.  The 
Senate  has  passed  S  228,  to  include 
school  debt  service  in  the  budgets  of 
Article  VI  school  districts,  and  the 
Assembly  has  passed  A  17,  permitting 
the  apportionment  of  state  school 
money  to  newly  formed  regional  high 
school  districts. 

Several  measures  affecting  the  schools 
have  been  introduced  since  the  last  is¬ 
sue  of  “School  Legislation”  appeared. 
Among  these  are  Assembly  Bill  347, 
which  “requires  all  moneys  collected  by 
State  Departments  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  Treasurer  to  be  used  for  general 
State  expenses;  excludes  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and  State 
Sinking  Fund.”  This  in  effect  would 
end  all  dedication  of  state  revenues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  State  School  Tax,  to  specific 
purposes. 

Other  school  bills  follow: 

8  227  (Foran) — provides  appointment  of 
Negro  as  Commissioner  of  Scholarships  to 


It’s  always  wise  to  avoid  borrowing  if  you  can. 
So  before  vou  get  a  loan,  ask  yourself  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Will  my  loan  help  me  to  help  myself — 
will  it  help  me  out  of  my  dilficulty,  not  get  me 
in  deeper'-*  Unless  a  loan  will  really  help  you, 
don’t  borrow. 

Borrow  on  your  note 

But  if  a  loan  is  the  answer  to  vour  problem. 
Household  Finance  invites  you  to  apply  for  $20 
to  $300.  You  need  no  security  to  borrow  from 
Household.  You  merely  sign  a  promissory  note. 
No  credit  inquiries  are  made  of  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives.  You  get  your  loan  promptly,  privately 
and  without  embarrassment.  Repayment  of  your 
loan  may  be  made  in  10tol5convenient  monthly 
installments. 

You  can  make  the  simple  arrangements  for 
your  loan  at  the  olfice  nearest  you.  Or  you  can 
borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon  below  will  bring 
you  complete  information. 

Thousands  leam  money 
management 

Many  persons  can  benefit  from  guidance  in 
money  management.  So  Household  shows  bor¬ 
rowers  how  to  practice  budgeting- -how  to  get 
more  from  their  incomes  through  better  buying. 
Household’s  practical  booklets  on  money  man¬ 
agement  and  better  buymanship  help  thousands 


of  families  every  day.  Teachers  use  these  impar¬ 
tial  guides  as  texts.  You  may  obtain  copies  at 
your  nearest  Household  branch.  Or  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Household  Finance  Librarv 
of  Consumer  Education  on  the  margin  of  the 
coupon  below. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  1 1  New  Jersey  Cities 

Camden — 4th  R.,  Broadwav'Seevens  ^dg., 
Camden  7^^  License  Na  641 

8th  Root.,  W.  jersey  Tr.  Bldg. 

Cafnden  7030  License  Na  642 

ELDABeTH — 7th  Root.  Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343  License  No.  687 

Hackensack — 6th  R.,  Peoples  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Hackensack  2-3648  License  No.  686 

jeasEY  City — 5th  R.,  Jersey  journal  Bldg., 
Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132  License  No.  643 

Nbwaek — 4th  Floor,  Nat'l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412  License  No.  289 

Okanoe — 2nd  Root,  Main  &  Day  Bldg^ 
Orange  5-2131  License  No.  6/9 

Passaic — 6th  R.,  Passaic  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg., 
Passaic  2-8818  License  No.  6^ 

Patekson — 3rd  R.,  Paterson  NatM  Bank  Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220  License  Na  6^ 

Pekth  Amboy — 6th  Roor,  Perth  Amboy 

National  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4- 34ft  License  Na  691 

Tebnton — 5th  in.,  Trenton  Trust  Co.  Bldg., 
28  W.  State.  Trenton  5158  License  No.  660 
Union  City — 2nd  Floor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 

Palisade  6-2146  License  No.  700 

HouseKoLi*s  monthly  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey 
law  is  2  on  unpaid  balances  only 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

** Doctor  of  Family  Finances^* 


FREE  •oofCLxrs  amo 

AF^lfCAT 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above->mail  to  nearest  oAce) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  **Thc  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Ran  for  School  Teachers.*'  1  understand  this  re¬ 
quest  plsccs  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nome - - - - — ~ 

Address _ _ — -  ,  ■■■-■  - 

City. _  _ _ Stott. - 

AmoMiit  1  wUh  to  borrow  - Amoosa  of  Soiory  |u. - - 
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Thinking  in  25  Fields  Summarized 
For  Teacher  in  Joint  Yearbook; 
Urge  Teacher  as  Research  Aide 


The  Implications  of  Research  for 
THE  Classroom  Teacher.  Joint 
Yearbook  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers,  NEA,  and  the  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association.  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  $1.00. 

The  authors  of  the  above  book  have 
placed  themselves  at  the  crossroads 
between  teaching  and  research  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  the  classroom  teacher  and 
the  research  specialist  on  a  mutual  high¬ 
road  to  educational  progress.  They 
have  not  been  entirely  successful,  yet 
the  attempt  in  itself  is  of  prime  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  teacher. 

Her  spokesmen  in  the  national  arena 
have  said  to  the  researchers,  in  effect, 
that  intelligent  teaching  is,  in  a  good 
many  ways,  research,  and  that  much 
value  would  result  to  both  if  the  tech¬ 
nician  will  show  the  teacher  how  to 
record  her  work  for  the  specialists’  use. 
Then  if  the  researchers  in  education 
will  give  greater  scope  to  the  clinical 
testing  of  experimental  results,  as  is 
common  in  the  medical  profession,  re¬ 


search  will  lose  its  present  far-awayness 
for  the  average  teacher. 

The  Yearbook  Committee  evolved  a 
neat  compromise  on  how  to  reflect  the 
trend  in  curriculum  organization  from 
small  to  large  units,  without  getting 
too  far  away  from  practice.  They 
have,  for  instance,  labeled  Chapter 
V'llI  “The  Language  Arts,’’  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  individual  articles  on  English, 
Reading,  Literature,  Handwriting, 
Spelling  and  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages.  There  are  chapters  on  Visual 
and  Auditory  Aids  to  Learning,  as  well 
as  on  subject  fields  like  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  Business  Education  and  Science. 

There  are  25  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  in  this  part  of  the  book  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  every  teacher  will  find 
at  least  one  article  or  chapter  of  stimu¬ 
lating  helpfulness.  There  is  more  than 
an  even  chance  as  well,  that  she  will 
profitably  read  the  chapters  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  questions  of  The  Learning  Process, 
and  Child  Development,  or  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Schools  and  Classes. 

Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Social 


Studies,  Science,  Health,  Physical  and 
Safety  Education,  Art,  Music,  Indus¬ 
trial  Education,  Ciuidance,  Extracur¬ 
riculum  Activities  and  a  chapter  on 
The  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Education, 
are  other  titles  included. 

A  concise  course  in  research  termin¬ 
ology  and  methods  is  given  by  Hilda 
Maehling  of  Terre  Haute,  and  Paul 
T.  Rankin  of  Detroit.  I'heir  position 
is  that,  “Teachers  need  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  most  common 
technical  terms  in  education  in  order 
to  understand  and  use  the  reports  of 
research.’’  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  this 
approach. 

More  realistic  is  the  contribution  of 
Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl  and  Prudence 
Cutright  of  Minneapolis.  (Miss  Dahl 
is  president  of  the  Classroom  Teachers, 
NEA,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Yearbook  Committee.)  They  point 
out  that  the  research  specialists  have 
assumed  that  the  results  of  their  work 
would  reach  the  classroom.  This  has 
not  been  so  to  an  unfortunate  degree. 

“In  medicine,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
laboratory  findings  must  be  applied  by 
clinical  workers  before  any  great  value 
can  be  attached  to  these  findings.  .  .  . 
The  comparison  of  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  and  the  classroom  teacher  is 
intended  to  suggest:  (a)  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  are  capable  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  notion  that  teaching  has  a 


SEEK  OUT  new  horizons  this 
year.  Discover  a  great  new 
travel  experience:  the  Soviet 
Union!  A  thrilling  land — 
vivid  color,  dynamic  pro¬ 
gress,  brilliant  achievement 
and  scenic  grandeur,  in  a 
mighty  panorama.  From 
bustling  Baltic  ports,  down 
the  epic-making  Volga,  over 
to  the  Black  Sea — a  glori¬ 
ous  sweep  of  cultural,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  advance! 


Nowhere  is  travel  more 
exhilarating,  nowhere  less 
expensive.  For  all-inclusive 
rates  give  you  complete  tour- 
transportation  in  the  USSR, 
hotels,  meals,  sightseeing 
cars  and  guide -interpreter 
service,  AU  for  only  $5  a  day, 
$8  tourist,  MS  first  class.  Don’t 
delay  your  plans:  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  Intourist’s  23 
itineraries,  write  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  50-B. 


SiE  INTOURIST  OR 
YOUR  TRAY  El  AOENT 


Into' 


ns 


Inc. 


NEW  YORK.  f4f  Fifth  Arenue 
CHICAGO:  360  No.  Michican  Aye. 
LOS  ANGELES:  756  So.  Broadway 


All- UNION  A6RICU1TURAI 
EXPOSITION 

Afaireu',  Attg.  ist,  I93P’ 
OrtatiU  txpotiHom  in  Soviet  ba- 
tory—m  acres  devoted  to  USSR’s 
massive  aebievements  in  agricniturt 
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Teachers  Protective  Union 

TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN 

LINE 


dual  obligation — that  of  guiding  pupils’ 
growth  according  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  available  and  that  of  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  educational 
knowledge;  and  (b)  that  not  only 
might  teaching  be  benefited  by  greater 
participation  of  field  workers  or  of 
classroom  teachers,  but  also  that  re¬ 
search  might  profit  .  .  . 

Cooperative  research  is  the  answer, 
say  the  Misses  Dahl  and  Cutright. 
I'eachers  can  give  the  research  specialist 
a  more  accurate  definition  of  his  prob¬ 
lem  and  aid  in  assaying  the  results. 


“Admitting  teachers  to  such  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  research  would  bring  about  a 
different  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  very- 
large  group  of  teachers  who  are  now 
seemingly  opposed  to  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  educational  problems.  .  .  . 
The  close  cooperation  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  medical  research  specialists  and 
private  physicians  or  practical  clinicians 
strongly  suggests  that  educators  would 
do  well  to  work  out  some  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  in  their  field.” 

—A.  F. 


main  officers  in  natty  uniforms  eat 
with  the  passengers  and  enter  their 
games  when  off  duty.  Tournaments 
of  various  kinds  are  held  and  those  who 
want  to  can  locate  themselves  some 
place  with  a  good  book  from  the  library, 
where  they  might  not  see  another  per¬ 
son  for  several  hours.  Fhere  are  sev¬ 
eral  lounges  and  a  large  glassed  in  deck 
space.  The  dining  room  is  small  but 
attractive,  seating  about  twenty  people. 
The  food  is  plain  but  wholesome  and 
one  has  a  selection  from  the  printed 
menus.  In  general  the  food  is  superior 
to  tourist  class  and  about  on  a  par  with 
a  usual  second  class,  although  not  as 
elaborate.  One  can  dress  pretty  much 
as  he  chooses. 


Freight  Boat 
Sabbatical 

HOWARD  B.  SILSBEE 
Irvington  High  School 


KUNGSHOLM 

JUNE  30th... 42  DAYS 


Visit  Iceland;  climb  the  North  Cape; 
see  the  fjords  of  Norway  under  the 
Midnight  Sun;  Visby;  the  “New” 
Republics  of  Estonia  and  Finland; 
Russia*;  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  and 
Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 

From  .  35U 


AYBE  you  escaped  the  scourge  of  retpira* 
tory  epidemics  all  winter.  But  maybe 
you  will  not  escape  the  prankishness  of  un¬ 
predictable  early  spring  weather — and  must 
stop  teaching  for  a  week  or  two.  With 
TPU  on  your  side,  you  need  not  worry. 

TPU’s  Peerless  Certificate  protects  your 
cancelled  income  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  week 
($10  first  week)  for  confining  sickness,  or 
$12.50  a  week  for  non-confining  sickness. 
It  covers  accident  and  quarantine,  also. 

•  Over  27,000  wise  teachers  protect  their 
earnings  the  TPU  way.  Why  expose  yours 
to  the  clutches  of  sickness,  accident  or 
quarantinef  Mail  coupon  today. 


GRIPSHOLM 

JULY  24th... 3S  DAYS 


Voyage  up  the  fjords  of  Norway;  visit 
Copenhagen;  Danzig;  romantic  Visby; 
Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia;  Lenin¬ 
grad*  in  Russia;  Helsingfors,  Finland; 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  in  Swe¬ 
den;  and  finally  Edinburgh.  v 

From  415> 

*lf  you  don't  want  to  visit  Russia  you  may 
leave  the  Cruise  at  Tallinn  and  spend 
more  time  in  Helsinsfors  and  Stockholm. 


OR  PLAN  YOUR  OWN  TRIP 
For  a  Holiday  in  Viking  Lands 

The  longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you 
have  only  21  days  our  regular  sailings 
will  give  you  a  delightful  holiday. 
Inquire  of  any  Travel  Agent  or 


ive  ‘ 

>tectiot' 


4  West  Slat  Stroat,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
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"Neither  Youth  Nor  A  Mon 
Is  Essential  to — ” 


A  Trailer  Trip  to  the  Rockies 


LUCY  A.  LINVILL 
Atlantic  City 


There  are  many  good  freight  lines 
that  travel  the  Pacific  and  Oriental 
lanes;  also  many  plying  to  the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America, 
but  practically  no  such  service  across 
the  Atlantic.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
average  all  inclusive  price  per  day  for 
freighters  such  as  I  have  described  is 
$7.50.  Some  lines  will  average  around 
$10  per  day,  especially  on  the  shorter 
runs,  while  others  can  be  found  with 
not  quite  such  good  accommodations 
on  the  South  American  lines  for  as 
little  as  $5.50  per  day.  While  in  the 
various  ports  the  passengers  may  use 
the  boats  as  headquarters.  There  are 
several  agencies  in  New  York  that  can 
supply  detailed  information  on  this 
subject  or  I  should  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  I  can  if  any  teachers  of 
the  State  have  any  questions  they 
wish  to  ask. 


IT  WAS  at  Easter  Vacation  that 
mother  (86)  proposed  an  auto  trip 
with  trailer  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  a  venture  I  should  never  have 
suggested,  but  to  which  I  acquiesced. 
For  many  years  we  had  toured  by  auto 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Canada, 
storing  up  experiences,  memories,  and 
physical  resistance  for  the  tasks  of  the 
next  school  year.  Thus  this  venture 
had  many  familiar  elements. 


A  trailer  at  our  command, — but 
never  used  by  us; — five  women — none 
young; — and  I  the  only  one  to  drive, 
was  our  set-up.  We  learned  to  our 
satisfaction  that  neither  youth  nor  a 
man  is  essential  to  a  successful  trailer 
trip. 

This  trailer  is  several  years  old,  prac¬ 
tically  a  pioneer.  Now  gypsy  minded 
America  is  developing  trailers  with 
every  convenience  of  a  modern  home. 
The  “pioneer”  was  more  adaptable  to 
our  requirements  than  any  we  have 
seen. 

It  was  a  collapsible  affair  with  two 
double  spring  beds  unfolding  from  either 
side,  with  dressing  room  in  the  center 
and  space  for  storage  below  the  beds. 
An  easily  assembled  frame  supported  a 
walled  tent  which  reached  the  ground. 
On  prolonged  stops  we  used  a  tent  fly 
which  extended  over  the  trailer  and  the 
picnic  table,  always  found  at  camp 
sites.  When  set  up  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  trailer — only  a  tent  camp. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  your 
“reservation”  with  you  during  the  flood 
of  vacation  travel. 

On  July  7th  we  started  a  9,000  mile 
trek  over  mountain,  plain  and  desert; 
through  desolate  drought  states,  into 
the  wonders  of  our  National  Parks. 
If  you  want  to  see  America  go  by 
trailer,  go  often,  on  a  minimum  budget. 
Take  your  time.  Not  only  see  but 
live  it. 

Do  not  plan  a  rigid  itinerary.  Let 
not  the  speedometer  be  your  goal.  You 
will  find  many  unanticipated  pleasures 
in  byways  and  wonderlands  a  little  off 
the  tourist  race  track. 


Wish  You  Were  Here 

ERMA  RAY  WATKINS 
Pitman 

(Experiences  in  Colorado  as  related 
to  a  sister  back  home) 

Monday  evening  in  the  Greek 
amphitheater,  Professor  Joseph 
Ewan,  a  former  Jersey  boy,  gave  a 
lecture  on  Colorado  wild  flowers,  illus¬ 
trated  with  colored  slides.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  trip  today. 

At  Colorado  Springs  we  visited  a 
new  Art  Center.  I  recognized  a  paint- 


FOR  GOOD 

POSITIONS 
FOR  GOOD 

TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Secretary 

533  Genesee  Valley  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  list  of 
agencies  recognized 
and  recommended 
by  leading  educators 

1 - 1 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Aaeociatlon  of  Teachers'  Acenclee 

_  BatsOilMied  1S6S  fXiarlea  W.  Molford,  Prop. 

SM  FIFTH  ATKNITB,  NEW  TOBX  OITT  BETWEEN  S4(ii  and  SfiUi  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1*3«  BDOUD  AVB.,  CLSVBI^AND,  OHIO 

A  superior  acency  for  superior  people.  We  recister  only  reliable  candidates. 
Serrlces  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachert’  Axenciei 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  ACENCY 

Member  of  Nattonal  Association  of  Teachers'  Aaeneies 

Established  1898  _  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

AUonaoln  4-7*67  70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminatiog  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Persorwl,  discriminating  service 


C.  f.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  ACENCY 

SlCnl.nl:“l5fwTorlt.  N.  Y.  B.  F.  M.nnion  ) 

(Broadway  at  I6th  Street)  Alaoaquln  4-17B6  MUs  B.  Gosman  j  iwanaaers 

Wa  have  been  aupplyins  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  fifty  years.  We  have 
no  bmnehee.  All  applications  for  memberahip  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per- 
of  tho  niAn&cors.  CaII,  writ©,  or  tolophono  ua  for  CAraful  pvroonft]  acrvlco- 
Member  National  Aeaociation  of  Teachers’  Aacncic* 


You  entrust 
career 


itruet  your  legal  affaire  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
of  sufficisnt  importance  to  warrant  axpert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Suecesser  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  59th  Year 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

*86  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Oentary  of  Service  at  the  Same  Address 
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ing  by  Randall  Davies  which  we  saw- 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  last  winter.  He  has  painted  mur¬ 
als  in  Will  Rogers’  Memorial  on 
Cheyenne  Mountain.  The  ride  up 
Cheyenne  Mountain  is  a  big  thrill — 
9,000  feet  above  the  plains.  Twenty- 
two  switchbacks  and  hairpin  turns  in 
going  up  eight  miles. 

We  were  called  at  2:15  A.  M.  to 
dress  and  drive  up  Pike’s  Peak,  one 
of  Colorado’s  50  peaks  over  14,000 
feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
drive.  Even  though  it.  is  14,130  feet 
up,  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  we 
didn’t  mind  it.  Before  reaching  the 
top  we  could  see  light  in  the  east.  The 
planets  and  constellations  were  still 
brilliant.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  Orien  in  August.  When  we 
finally  reached  the  top,  we  found  a 
bench  protected  from  the  w-ind  and 
wrapped  in  our  sweaters,  coats,  gloves, 
and  an  auto  blanket,  we  watched  the 
marvelous  play  of  colors.  It  was  beauti¬ 
ful  over  the  mountains  and  lakes — 
silver,  blue,  lavender,  rose,  grey,  sal¬ 
mon,  and  gold — an  indescribable  kal¬ 
eidoscope  as  the  sun  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Friends  who  made  the  ascent 
later  in  the  day  went  through  a  snow¬ 
storm  and  got  no  view  from  the  top, 
so  we  were  fortunate. 


Radiant  Registers 
Of  Yesteryear 

WILLIAM  E.  HAYES 
Raritan 

BULLETIN:  Inspired  by  a  Trip  to  the 
School  Attic. 

*'  Trenton,  July  1,  1868.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  decided  today, 
after  a  heated  session,  to  alternate 
the  colors  used  on  school  register 
covers.  Advocates  of  green,  blue, 
purple  and  cream  were  appeased 
by  the  compromise  decision  to  ro¬ 
tate  the  choice  of  colors  among  their 
favorites  .... 

Registers  in  those  days  really  had 
something!  Not  only  was  the  color 
scheme  a  joy  to  one’s  aesthetic  sense, 
but  who  w-ould  not  welcome  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  In  filling  out  a  summary- 
entitled,  “Number  of  children  chast¬ 
ened  or  punished  in  any  way!’’?  Fig¬ 
ures  Indicate  that  competition  for  high 
score  was  very  keen. 

Hookey  playing  then  was  really  un¬ 
dertaken  on  a  large  scale.  Although 
the  school  year  ran  from  August  31  to 
the  middle  of  July,  evidence  shows 
“scholars”  present  only  a  fraction  of 
that  time.  Willy,  Charlie,  and  Sally 
were  probably  the  pioneers  in  using 
grandmother  as  the  excuse  for  getting 
to  a  ball  game. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  registers  were 
only  half  the  size  of  our  present  day 
chronicles,  the  directions  for  marking 
were  strangely  typical.  “Denote  at¬ 
tendance  by  a  blank ;  one-half  day’s  at¬ 
tendance  by  an  acute  angle ;  whole  day’s 
absence  by  two  acute  angles;  tardiness 
by  a  sloping  line  to  the  left  for  the 
morning;  sloping  line  to  the  right  for 
the  afternoon ;  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  by  an  X.”  Fairly  simple,  you 
see. 

The  large  number  of  absentees  and 
the  ensuing  work  of  marking  them  in¬ 
stituted  a  campaign  to  change  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  permit  marking  of  those 
present.  Truant  officers  were  distinct¬ 


ly  in  futura  as  a  species.  This  change 
was  brought  about  in  1900,  along  with 
a  growth  to  the  present  register  size. 

To  unsolved  thrillers  we  would  like 
to  add  that  of  the  “Mystery  of  the 
1914-15  Register,”  or  “Why  Was  the 
Cover  Printed  Sidewise?”  However, 
the  situation  went  back  to  normal  the 
following  year  and  has  remained  un¬ 
varied  ever  since.  “Not  a  Change  in  a 
Register”  seems  to  be  the  motto. 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  accept  tran¬ 
sitional  philosophies  as  inevitable,  but 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  isn’t  an¬ 
other  kindred  soul  who  would  welcome 
again  a  purple  register. 


PERSONAL  RE  ADJUSTMENT 

by  means  of  a 

UnAomd  CREDIT  ACCOUNT 

About  three  year*  ago  the  National  Education  Association  and 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  created  on 
Educational  Policies  Commission. 

The  changes  in  social  patterns  and  ways  of  living  which  were 
the  immediate  need  ol  such  a  Commission  ore  the  imperative 
reasons  for  such  o  service  as  Personal  Finonce  Company  renders. 

The  Secretory  ol  the  Commission  recently  stated  several  educa¬ 
tional  reqxiirements  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  Amer- 
icem  Democracy.  But  are  you  able  to  teach  economic  efficiency 
and  civic  responsibility  sincerely  while  emergencies  compel  yo\ir 
own  bills  to  pile  up  unpedd?  Or  teach  self-realisation  while  your 
own  economic  situation  may  be  one  of  frustration? 

A  Personal  Credit  Account  is  not  just  a  stop-gap  to  relieve  tem- 
porory  economic  pressure,  but  a  continuing  source  of  reconstruc¬ 
tive  aid  that  con  be  used  for  personal  financial  re-adjustment  os 
often  and  os  much  os  the  individual's  credit  structure  is  re-built. 

-  Coll,  phone,  or  write  lor  further 

\oney  for  your  Spring  information.  See  local  telephone 
'ardrobe,  New  Drapes  or  directory  for  nearest  office  ad- 

apply  by  ’o 


Money  for  your  Spring 
Wardrobe,  New  Drapes  or 
Furniture,  special  Books 
you've  been  wanting.  Den¬ 
tal  or  Medical  Attention 

Teachers  may  borrow  up  to  $300 
on  a  personal  note — without  co¬ 
makers  or  any  sort  of  physical 
collateral.  No  indiscreet  inquiries. 
A  year  or  more  to  repay,  with 
charges  only  on  unpodd  balances. 
During  summer  months  payments 
on  principal  may  be  suspended. 
Also,  additional  money,  within 
your  approved  credit,  can  be 
drown  ot  any  time,  even  if  only 
a  few  payments  have  been  made 
on  the  initial  loan. 


Room  305.  Trsnton  Tr.  Bldg. 

28  West  State  Street 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Lie.  No.  103  Trenton  6381 

CAtrjrt  ttt  on  mnpoid  monthly 

btitnee. 


% 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY  » 


Educational  Control  of  Youth  Programs 

Is  Urged  by  Vocational,  Arts  Convention 


Harold  D.  Shannon 
Is  New  President 


♦  -  -  - ^ 

V.  &  A.  Sidelights 


Dr.  E.  A.  Lee  Shows 
Role  of  the  Arts 


Speaking  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  and  dance,  Dr.  William  L. 
Fidler,  president  of  the  State 
Education  Association,  stressed 
the  importance  of  education  in 
improving  the  labor  market. 
“This  situation  makes  a  national 
educational  policy  an  economic 
necessity,”  he  told  the  group. 

The  Industrial  Arts  section  de¬ 
voted  a  meeting  to  enrichment 
through  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
The  making  of  lantern  slides 
by  the  shop  man  was  demon¬ 
strated.  Dr.  F.  Dean  McClusky 
urged  the  use  of  slides  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  in  the  shop  and  in 
the  classroom,  rather  than  in 
the  auditorium,  where  they  in¬ 
vite  comparison  with  the  “mov¬ 
ies”. 

The  Printing  Section  had  its 
usual  large  quota  of  visitors 
from  New  York  City.  Arthur 
L.  Perry,  of  Rahway,  urged 
greater  cooperation  between  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  printing  teach¬ 
ers  in  working  out  problems  of 
production.  A  bingoesque  tech¬ 
nique,  with  prizes  for  lucky 
speakers,  stimulated  discussion 
in  the  open  forum. 

Miss  Louise  Stitt  asked  the 
Girls’  Vocational  teachers  to 
help  support  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  by  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  more  about  ideal  labor 
standards  and  labor  conditions. 
“If  the  student  learns  in  school 
the  importance  of  and  need  for 
this  act,  together  with  the  things 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  on  the 
job  in  the  way  of  salary  and 
working  conditions,  he  will  be 
better  prepared  when  he  goes  to 
industry  to  recognize  violations 
of  the  law  and  to  do  his  share 
toward  maintaining  better 
standards  for  all  workers.” 


In  discussing  the  “Place  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education  in  a 
Comprehensive  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram,”  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee 
pointed  out  that  “fine  arts  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  industrial  arts  may  lean 
toward  fine  arts  or  vocational 
education;  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  and  frequently 
is  shot  through  with  fine  arts, 
and  of  course  is  industrial  arts 
pursued  from  an  economic  mo¬ 
tive.  Each  contributes  toward 
a  life  in  which  economic  secur¬ 
ity  and  creative  self-expression 
are  members  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.” 

Before  the  Fine  Arts  group 
meeting  of  the  convention.  Dr. 
Eugene  Wilkins  of  Milburn 
urged  that  the  school  room  be 
filled  with  things  the  child  has 
made  himself.  “It  may  not 
necessarily  be  a  pretty  place, 
but  a  place  to  live  and  grow 
and  learn.”  Miss  Edith  Mitchell 
of  the  Delaware  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction 
stressed  the  breadth  of  art. 
“Materials,”  she  told  the  group, 
“may  extend  from  feathers  to 
chromium;  tools  from  hands 
to  electric  drill;  techniques 
from  embroidery  to  fresco,  and 
interpretation  from  surrealism 
to  photographic  reproduction.” 

A  striking  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  a  group  of  huge 
masks  which  decorated  the  hall 
for  the  convention  banquet. 
These  were  made  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Sterner 
of  Maplewood. 


Eihabefh  Ass'n  Offers  Institute, 

Civic  Leaders  Invited  to  Sessions 


An  appeal  for  the  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  youth 
programs  of  the  N.Y.A.,  the 
W.P.A.,  the  C.C.C.,  etc.,  by  the 
educational  authorities  was 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Arts  Association 
at  its  .Asbury  Park  meeting  on 
March  16-18. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the 
business  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  covered  this  topic,  em¬ 
phasized  the  obligation  of  the 
educational  program  to  take  into 
account  the  interests,  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  individuals  in 
preparing  all  pupils  for  cultural, 
vocational,  recreational  and  civic 
responsibilities,  endorsed  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid  legislation  provided 
that  the  procedures  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  vocational  education 
developed  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Deen  acts 
are  continued  under  it.  .At¬ 
tempts  to  repeal  the  teacher 
liability  legislation  were  oppos¬ 
ed,  while  the  .Association  ap¬ 
proved  legislation  providing 
tenure  for  teachers  in  county 
vocational  schools. 

Harold  D.  Shannon  of  .Asbury 
Park  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association,  succeeding 
Martha  G.  Berry  of  Summit. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Ron¬ 
ald  W.  Kent,  first  vice-president, 
Eunice  Harrison,  second  vice- 
president,  James  E.  Hopkins, 
South  Orange-Maplewood,  third 
vice-president,  Frank  R.  Flower, 
treasurer,  and  J.  J.  Berilla,  sec¬ 
retary. 


MiddlesexTeachers, 
Executives,  Study 
Meeting  Schedule 

The  Middlesex  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Supervising 
Principals’  Association  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  joint  committee  to 
consider  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  possible  con¬ 
solidation  of  various  county 
meetings,  institutes,  etc.,  of 
which  about  eight  occur  each 
year. 

The  members  are  as  follows: 
Hamilton  Stillwell,  Cranbury; 
I^well  Johnson,  Dunellen;  Ce¬ 
cil  W.  Roberts,  New  Brunswick ; 
Wm.  J.  Fischer,  Perth  Amboy; 
James  Tustin,  South  Amboy; 
Ralph  W.  Crane,  Dunellen;  H. 
R.  Mensch,  Milltown;  and  M. 
L.  Lowery,  New  Brunswick. 


.An  all-day  institute,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  combined  annual 
banquet  and  conference  dinner, 
was  to  have  been  staged  by  the 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Cleveland  Junior 
High  School,  March  28.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  was.  Our 
Schools,  the  Foundation  of 
Democracy.  Local  leaders  of 
civic  groups  were  invited  as 
guests  of  the  conference. 

The  Board  of  Education  was 
to  sponsor  exhibits  on  school 
work  for  the  conferees,  follow¬ 
ing  the  welcoming  address  by 
President  Mary  Bockwith  and 
prior  to  sectional  meetings 
which  were  to  take  the  balance 
of  the  morning.  .A  notable  list 


of  leaders  was  announced  for 
these  meetings,  including  Doc¬ 
tors  Arthur  Gates,  Max  Brun- 
stetter,  and  Varney  Clyde  Arn- 
spiger  of  Teachers  College; 
Dr.  Eduard  Lindemann,  School 
for  Social  Research,  and  Doc¬ 
tors  Rhea  Bordman  and  J. 
Andrew  Druchel  of  New  York 
University. 

Reuben  T.  Shaw,  president 
of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  also  on  the  speak¬ 
ers  list. 

Dr.  Daniel  Prescott  of  Rut¬ 
gers  was  scheduled  as  the  after¬ 
noon  speaker,  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Elliott  and  Dr.  Alvin 
Busse  of  New  York  University 
listed  as  dinner  speakers. 


All-State  H.S.  Band 
At  Music  Teachers 
2-Day  Conference 

A  concert  of  the  100-piece 
High  School  Symphonic  Band 
was  listed  as  the  final  event  on 
the  two-day  conference  program 
of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
State  Association  at  Orange, 
March  31,  April  1.  Dr.  Charles 
O’Neil,  formerly  conductor  of 
the  Quebec  Philharmonic,  was 
to  have  been  the  leader. 

Preliminary  announcements  by 
state  president  Paul  H.  Oliver 
called  for  an  innovation  in  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  music  teachers 
were  asked  to  bring  their  own 
instruments  to  the  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  dinner  meeting  for  a  post 
turkey  band  session  under  Dr. 
O’Neil. 

Helen  Hosmer  of  the  Potsdam 
State  Normal  School,  New  York, 
a  vocal  specialist,  was  also  on 
the  program. 


Hunterdon  Unit 
In  Annual  Affair 

The  ninth  annual  Hunterdon 
County  Teachers’  Association 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Township  school  at  Quak- 
ertown  on  March  14.  One  of 
the  famous  Quakertown  turkey 
dinners  was  served,  with  the 
evening  being  topped  off  by  the 
radio  feature.  Uncle  Jim’s 
Question  Bee,  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  sponsor. 


H.S. Gym  Framework 
Collapses,  1  Killed 

One  man  was  killed  and  three 
critically  injured  when  the  steel 
framework  on  the  gymnasium 
division  of  the  new  Hillside 
High  School  collapsed  shortly 
after  work  had  begun.  The  ac¬ 
cident  was  attributed  to  various 
causes  with  the  contractor,  an 
eye-witness,  reporting  that  the 
boom  of  the  crane  hoisting  the 
beams  caught  on  the  framework 
and  that  the  operator  either  did 
not  hear  the  other  workmen’s 
cries  or  failed  to  respond  in 
time  to  prevent  the  loosening 
and  collapse  of  the  beams. 

The  operator  was  killed  when 
the  falling  beams  crushed  the 
crane’s  cab. 


The  Newark  Schoolmen’s 
Club  has  received  permission  to 
place  a  tablet  reaffirming  its 
faith  in  democracy  in  either  the 
Court  House  or  Hall  of  Records 
on  Newark  Day,  May  19.  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Balcom  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  is  planning 
the  event. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Amcriti  s  pioneers  in  comfortable  public  seatini;  •  Manufacturers  of 
N.  h<H>l  .T  heat  re. Church .  Auditorium.  Stadium  and  Transportation  seating 
Bfittnh  jhJ  Dii/nhittjri  tn  Principal  Cifie, 


Mimeographed  Magazines,  Papers 
Again  Lead  N,  J.  Columbia  Awards 


iixercise  is  important 
to  a  child’s  health  and 
so  are  desks  that  prevent 

Schoolroom  Siouch 


Mimeographed  school  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  continued 
to  win  the  larger  share  of  first 
place  and  medalist  awards  to 
New  Jersey  schools  at  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association.  Floyd  A.  Potter, 
,\tlantic  City  was  presented 
with  the  gold  key  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  three-day 
session  in  New  York.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  49  publications  win¬ 
ning  general  awards,  17  prizes 
in  special  divisions  were  won 
by  New  Jersey  schools.  Gen¬ 
eral  awards  follow: 


N.J.  Teacher  College 
Scholarships  Open 
In  May  29  Exams 


One  hundred  scholarships  to 
the  six  state  teachers  colleges 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  and  scholastic 
fitness.  They  cover  four  years’ 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees.  En¬ 
trance  examinations,  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  candidates 
will  be  selected,  will  be  held 
at  the  colleges  at  Glassboro,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Montclair,  Newark, 
Paterson,  and  Trenton  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  29.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  address  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded 
by  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
counties’  proportion  of  the  state’s 
population. 


Newspapers,  Printed 

Medalist:  Junior  High  School 
4,  Trenton. 

Firsts:  (Senior  high  schools, 
enrollment  2500  to  5000)  Tren¬ 
ton  Central  High;  (Enrollment 
less  than  300)  Montclair  Col¬ 
lege  High;  (Junior  high  schools, 
enrollment  700  to  1200)  Tren¬ 
ton  Junior  High  Number  3; 
Hamilton  Junior  High,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  (Schools  of  Education) 
.Montclair,  Trenton.  (Elemen¬ 
tary  division)  Berkeley  Terrace 
School,  Irvington;  Seth  Boyden 
School,  Maplewood. 

Newspapers,  Mimeographed 

Medalists:  Englewood  Junior 
High,  Maywood  Junior  High, 
Junior  3  Elementary  School, 
Trenton;  (iregory  School,  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Firsts:  Union  High  School; 
Cleveland  Junior  High,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Jersey  City  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College;  Columbus,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  and  McClellan 
schools,  Trenton. 


The  eighth  annual  Conserva¬ 
tion  Week  will  be  marked  in  the 
schools  April  17-21.  A  manual 
will  be  sent  to  each  school. 


Newark  T.  C.  at  Peak 

An  all-time  high  of  1,050 
spring  term  registrations  in  the 
extension  division  is  reported  by 
the  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  This  is  150  more  than  a 
year  ago.  A  total  of  65  courses, 
with  ten  of  them  being  offered 
off-campus,  are  being  conducted. 


HXERCISE  such  as  the  lad  shown  above  is  enjoying, 
is  a  vital  part  of  a  boy’s  training.  But  such  exercise  occu¬ 
pies  only  a  few  moments,  of  his  day.  He  spends  hours  at 
his  school  desk. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  im-  pS-" 
portant  that  obsolete,  ill-ht- 
ting  desks  be  replaced  by 
desks  and  seats  designed  to 
build  good  posture  habits. 

The  American  Seating  J 

Company  manufactures 
school  seating  with  pos- 
ture  advantages — seating 
equipment  thatmeetsyour 
needs  exactly —  every 

cost  level.  Your  inquiry  will 
bring  complete  details. 


Local  Associations 
Elect  New  Heads 


Msgmzines,  Mimeographed 

.Medalist!):  Flemington  Junior 
High  School,  Longfellow  School, 
Teaneck;  Belleville  School  3;  a 
Washington  School,  place  un¬ 
reported;  Nathan  Hale  School, 
Carteret;  Wilson  School  5, 
Lodi. 

Firsts:  Bergen  Street  School, 
Newark;  15th  Avenue  School, 
Newark;  Haledon  Public 
School;  Linden  Junior  High 
School ;  Columbus  School,  Car¬ 
teret;  Watchung  School,  Mid¬ 
dlesex;  Liberty  and  Maugham 
schools,  TenaHy;  Municipal 
Square  School,  East  Rutherford; 
Roosevelt  School,  Fair  Lawn; 
(Literary  art  magazines)  La¬ 
fayette  Junior  .High,  Elizabeth. 

Elementary  Division:  Cook 
School,  Trenton;  Madison,  Mon¬ 
roe  School,  Public  School  8, 
Public  School  17  and  Winfield 
Scott  schools,  Elizabeth ;  Lin¬ 
coln  School.  Lodi;  Reber  School, 
Vineland;  Senior  High  Schools: 
Flemington.  Carteret. 


Monmouth  County 
Matawan  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Esther  Blau. 

Passaic  County 
Clifton  Teachers’  Association 
— Eleanor  Schuster. 


Newton  Normalites 
Plan  May  Reunion 

A  reunion  of  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  former  Newton 
Summer  Normal  School  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Cochran  House, 
Newton,  May  20.  Starting  with 
15  known  addresses,  the  reunion 
sponsors  have  built  up  a  list  of 
200  former  Newtonites.  Consid¬ 
erable  interest  in  an  informal 
get-together  has  been  shown  so 
no  elaborate  program  is  being 
planned.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  short  greetings  after  din¬ 
ner,  those  attending  will  be  free 
to  talk  over  “the  good  old  days” 
with  old  friends. 

Reservations  may  be  made  up 
to  May  10  through  Gordon  M. 
Taylor,  39  South  Munn  .Avenue, 
East  Orange.  Tickets,  $1.00  per 
person. 


Magazines,  Printed 


DI8TRIBI7TOB8 


Firsts:  Westfield  Senior  High, 
Hamilton  and  Roosevelt  junior 
highs,  Elizabeth. 


N.  Snellenburg  A  Company 
Market,  lltii  and  12th  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Amerioan  Seating  Company 
1776  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tenure,  Reemployment  Cases 


Middle  States  Unit 
Adopts  H.S. Criteria 
For  5-Year  Study 

Adoption  by  the  Middle  States 
accrediting  group  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
was  announced  at  the  Cranford 
and  Bordentown  meetings  of  the 
High  School  Principals  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  March  14  and  16  re¬ 
spectively.  VV.  H.  Flaharty  of 
Scotch  Plains,  in  describing  the 
participation  of  his  school  in 
the  national  study,  said  the 
Middle  States  Association  has 
picked  the  Alpha  or  complete 
measuring  scale  for  use  in  its 
five  year  (1940-45)  study  of 
local  schools.  C.  R.  Hollenbach, 
Atlantic  City,  filled  Mr.  Fla- 
harty's  role  at  Bordentown, 
otherwise  the  meetings  were  the 
same. 

K.  W.  Eells,  statistician  for 
the  Cooperative  Study,  told  an 
estimated  audience  of  200  of 
the  techniques  used  in  setting 
up  and  validating  the  “educa¬ 
tional  thermometers’’  evolved 
by  the  Study. 

Assistant  Commissioner  White 
informed  the  school  heads  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  department’s  accrediting 
policies  as  they  are  deemed  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  department’s 
responsibilities  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  use 
of  the  Cooperative  Study’s  eval¬ 
uative  criteria  will  be  entirely 
voluntary  and  Mr.  White 
stressed  their  qualitative  nature. 

Dr.  John  P.  Lozo  of  Wild¬ 
wood,  a  field  worker  with  the 
Study,  regaled  the  principals 
with  stories  of  his  experiences 
in  looking  for  school  practices 
to  bear  out  the  stated  school 
philosophies  of  the  principals 
whose  schools  he  visited.  He 
estimated  that  Briggs  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
written  philosophies,  but  added 
that  some  schools  were  not  able 
to  state  their  creeds  as  well  as 
they  were  to  work  them  out  in 
practice. 


Bergen  Principals 
ToHearH.  A.  Wann 

Dr.  Harry  Wann,  supervising 
principal  in  Madison,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bergen  County 
Elementary  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  9,  at  the  Hohokus  School. 
His  subject  is  “Community  Re¬ 
lations”,  and  Dr.  Wann’s  own 
community  program  has  been 
used  as  a  model  frequently. 

The  principals  of  the  county 
are  invited  to  visit  Dr.  Beck’s 
School  before  the  meeting  which 
will  begin  at  3  p.  m. 

The  following  members  have 
been  appointed  to  nominate  a 
slate  of  officers  at  the  May  meet¬ 
ing:  Anne  C.  Scott,  chairman; 
Helen  Hearns,  George  B.  Wheel¬ 
er,  O.  L.  Weldon,  and  David  S. 
McLean. 


Ouster  Sustained 
By  State  Board 

Bulletin 

W.  C.  Cook  has  been  reem¬ 
ployed  with  leave  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  A.  H.  Stiglitz,  Board  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced.  Mr.  Cook 
agreed  to  drop  his  appeal  and 
waive  tenure. 


The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  upheld  the  dismissal  of  W. 
Clifford  Cook  as  a  teacher  in 
Plainfield  High  School.  Appeal 
to  the  State  Board  was  taken 
from  a  decision  against  Mr. 
Cook  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

In  its  decision  the  State  Board 
of  Education  emphasized  that  its 
main  concern  was  whether  or 
not  the  evidence  presented  before 
the  local  board  of  education 
made  the  local  board’s  decision 
a  reasonable  one,  since  the 
power  to  hear  the  case  and  de¬ 
termine  the  truth  of  the  charges 
rests  with  the  local  board  under 
the  New  Jersey  law. 

The  case  was  of  general  in¬ 
terest  because  it  involved  dis¬ 
missal  under  the  “other  just 
cause”  section  of  the  tenure  act, 
and  because  it  attracted  much 
local  and  newspaper  comment 
during  the  local  hearings.  The 
State  Board  held  that  insub¬ 
ordination  might  constitute 
“other  just  cause”  for  dismissal 
as  well  as  “conduct  unbecoming 
a  teacher.” 


Herzberg  Asks 

For  Radio  Data 

The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  volume  on  “Radio  and 
the  English  Teacher”  to  replace 
the  brochure  with  the  same  title 
issued  by  the  Council  about  a 
year  ago.  It  will  endeavor  to 
orientate  teachers  in  this  new 
and  important  field  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  practical  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  most  important  section  of 
the  book  will  be  one  called  “An 
Experience  Forum:  A  Record  of 
Experiments  and  Projects”.  In 
this  will  appear  as  many  first¬ 
hand  accounts  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  direct  use  of  radio  in 
English  classes. 

If  you  have  made  use  of  radio 
will  you  contribute?  Prepare  a 
summary  of  your  experiment  or 
project  and  send  it  to  Max  J. 
Herzberg,  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Committee,  at  Weequahic  High 
School,  Newark. 


Library  News 

The  New  Jersey  Library  Bul¬ 
letin  for  February  contains  news 
notes  on  67  public  schools’  li¬ 
brary  activities  and  announces 
tentative  plans  for  a  spring 
meeting  of  the  School  Library 
Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
April  25.  Mrs.  Nettie  C.  Esta- 
brook,  Hillside,  is  president. 


!  "Economy  Dismissal" 
Law  Interpreted 

The  law  governing  the  re¬ 
employment  of  teachers  dismiss¬ 
ed  for  reasons  of  economy  was 
interpreted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  affecting  Garfield.  The 
question  involved  the  obligation 
on  the  Board  of  Education  to 
fill  a  vacancy  from  the  “prefer¬ 
red  eligible  list”  immediately. 

“The  Legislature  has  remov¬ 
ed  discretion  as  to  the  time  of 
appointment,”  the  Commissioner 
holds.  The  first  qualified  per¬ 
son  on  the  list  has  an  immediate 
right  to  a  position  upon  the 
creation  of  a  vacancy;  and  if 
she  refuses  to  accept  it,  then 
the  next  qualified  person  on  the 
list  becomes  eligible,  and  the 
board  of  education  has  no  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  matter  until  the 
eligible  list  has  been  exhausted. 

In  this  case  the  position  which 
fell  vacant  was  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  and  the  commissioner 
directed  the  board  to  pass  over 
two  other  names  on  the  list  of 
eligible  teachers  who  were  not 
the  holders  of  kindergarten  cer¬ 
tificates.  “The  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed  may  be  transferred  by 
the  board  of  education  as  any 
other  tenure  teacher,  but  her 
right  of  reinstatement  in  the 
school  system  is  determined  by 
the  particular  vacancy  which 
was  created.” 


First  Lambertville 
Dinner  for  Board 

The  first  teacher-school  board 
dinner  held  in  Lambertville  was 
staged  March  8,  with  its  suc¬ 
cess  indicating  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  an  annual  affair.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fidler,  State  Association 
President,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening. 

Charles  L.  Worth,  supervising 
principal,  and  Louis  N.  Young, 
president  of  the  Lambertville 
Board,  exchanged  greetings. 

Dr.  Fidler  recalled  some  of  his 
experiences  in  26  years  in  school 
work  to  dramatize  his  belief 
that  the  teacher’s  greatest  pos¬ 
session  is  her  human  touch  with 
the  children  she  teaches.  This 
relates  to  our  most  pressing 
current  need  to  find  adequate 
problem-solving  devices  for  so¬ 
ciety.  “When  I  see  a  group  of 
children  tackling  problems, 
being  respectful  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  opinions,  and  contributing 
facts  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  then  I  see  a  new  type 
of  education  fitted  to  preserve 
democracy.” 


The  latest  study  guide  of 
Educational  and  Recreational 
Guides,  Inc.,  1501  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  on  the  current 
film  Huckleberry  Finn. 


State  Board  Unit 
To  Study  Training 
Of  N.  J.  Teachers 

The  teacher-training  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  decided  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  teachers’ 
college  situation  in  New  Jersey. 
It  will,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katz- 
enbach  told  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  in  Trenton,  March  11, 
consider  both  “what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  contemplate 
for  the  future.”  In  making  the 
study  the  Board  will  have  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It 
hopes  to  have  its  report  ready 
in  a  few  months. 

The  decision  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  make  this  study  appears 
to  have  resulted  from  the  agita¬ 
tion  over  the  possible  closing  of 
Newark  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege.  A  committee  of  the  State 
Education  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  M.  Burr  Mann 
of  Boonton  is  already  engaged 
on  a  similar  study. 

The  Board’s  committee  on 
Health,  Safety,  and  Physical 
Education  indicated  that  it  plans 
to  emphasize  safety  work  in  the 
schools  during  the  next  few 
months.  For  some  time  it  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the 
health  activities.  Mrs.  William 
F.  Little  of  Rahway  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  Board  was  tendered  the 
resignation  as  Mercer  County 
Superintendent  of  Howard  D. 
Morrison,  who  goes  to  Hamil¬ 
ton  Township  as  supervising 
principal.  He  replaces  James 
W.  Alexander.  Dr.  Harry  Hill, 
supervising  principal  at  Hights- 
town,  was  nominated  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott  to  succeed  Mr. 
Morrison  in  the  county  super¬ 
intendency. 

An  innovation  in  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  several  problems  of 
school  legislation  now  before 
the  Legislature.  Oscar  W.  Jef¬ 
frey,  chairman  of  the  comn.if- 
tee  on  law  and  legislation,  was 
asked  to  study  several  bills  and 
make  recommendations  on  them. 


R.  L.West  To  Head 
Centennial  Croup 

Roscoe  L.  VV’est,  president  of 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College, 
has  been  appointed  by  the 
.American  .Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges  as  chairman  of  a 
national  committee  to  promote 
the  celebration  of  “A  Century  of 
Public  Teacher  Education”  in 
the  United  States. 

This  commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
July  3,  1839,  is  designed  to 
arouse  general  interest  in  the 
growth  and  development  of 
teacher  education  in  the  past 
century. 
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We  Hear  That  — 


Henry  P.  Miller,  principal  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Hifch  School 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  He  was  70  last  month 
and  will  complete  43  years  in 
his  present  post  in  June.  Charles 
R.  Hollenbach,  now  assistant 
principal,  will  become  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  next  fall. 


The  .Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  will  continue  its 
use  of  “studio  groups"  at  its 
convention  in  .Atlanta  April 
10-14.  Fifteen  hundred  are 
expected. 


Charles  A.  Philhower,  West- 
field  supervising  principal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Education  at 
its  meeting  in  Newark  on  March 
10.  Stanley  A.  Rolfe,  Newark 
superintendent,  and  President 
Roscoe  West  of  the  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  spoke. 


Don  S.  Hitchner’s  Remejial 
Readin'  article  from  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Review  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed  by  the  Teacher  News  and 
Views  of  the  Association  of 
Chicago  Teachers. 


Louise  D.  Smith,  Glenheld 
School,  Montclair;  and  Alma 
C.  Liotta,  Cedar  Grove  School, 
Somerset  County  were  contribu¬ 
tors  in  the  .April  Instructor. 


Joseph  P.  Bradley  of  New¬ 
ark  defends  the  English  of 
the  King's  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  in  the  Pact  (?) 
of  Munich.  The  Review  last 
month  reported  that  a  Newark 
student  editor  had  called 
Chamberlain  to  task  for  saying 
in  the  Pact  that  it  represented 
“the  desire  of  our  two  peoples 
never  to  go  to  war  with  one 
another  again.’’  The  young 
lady  held  that  the  King's  Eng¬ 
lish  demanded  “each  other”  as 
the  proper  reciprocal  pronoun 
for  “two  peoples”.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  claims  that  “peoples”  jus¬ 
tifies  “one  another”.  The  floor 
is  open  for  discussion.  Was  or 
was  not  the  King's  English  in 
Dutch? 


The  .Audubon  Society  runs 
courses  for  teachers  at  a  wild 
life  sanctuary  off  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Tuition,  board  and  lodg¬ 
ings  are  covered  in  the  $S1  fee 
for  each  two-week  period  the 
teacher-camper  elects  to  stay. 


Clifton  E.  Lawrence,  author 
of  “Meet  Your  Competition” 
in  the  last  Review  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  in  Highland  Park.  His  ar¬ 
ticle  was  based  on  experiences 
at  Franklin. 


Clare  Tree  Major's  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theater,  an  adult  pro¬ 
fessional  group,  presented  Peter 
Pan  at  the  Atlantic  City  High 
School  on  March  4.  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
jor’s  unit  is  now  presenting  a 
series  of  plays  for  children  on 
WNYC,  New  York’s  municipal 
radio  station. 


Three  new  films  are  available 
from  the  United  States  Film 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
both  16  and  3S  mm.  sound 
editions.  They  are  “The  River", 
documentary  on  the  Mississippi; 
“Good  Neighbors”,  on  the  new 
east  coast  service  to  South 
.America ;  and  “Three  Coun¬ 
ties  .Against  Syphilis”,  a  control 
project  in  the  South. 


Rebecca  R.  B.  Roddy,  Lowell 
School,  Teaneck,  is  serving  as 
guest  consultant  to  Dr.  Mary 
Reed  and  Avah  Hughes  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  in 
their  course  on  script  writing. 
.As  a  result  of  earlier  courses 
Miss  Roddy  had  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  early  years  of  Mo¬ 
zart  produced  on  WOR. 

Other  New  Jerseyans  work¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Reed  were  Sara 
Lounsberry  and  Alice  Hubbard 
of  the  Jersey  City  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 


Courses  in  Safety  Education 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  NEA 
as  a  supplement  to  Safety  and 
Safety  Education:  an  annotated 
bibliography,  and  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation  Thru  Schools.  The  lat¬ 
ter  bulletin  was  reviewed  on 
page  136  of  the  January 
Review. 


The  swank  Volume  One, 
Number  One  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  English  Leaflet,  published 
by  the  .Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  is  being  well  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  the  state. 
Alexander  B.  Lewis,  Newark, 
and  C.  R.  Rounds,  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  are  the 
editors. 


Vincent  Geiger,  supervising 
principal,  has  added  Verona  to 
the  list  of  communities  with  il¬ 
lustrated  school  reports.  Its 
pictorial  section  gives  a  clear 
cross  section  of  the  schools  at 
work. 


John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Or¬ 
ange  -  Maplewood  supervising 
principal,  and  .Arthur  M.  Sey- 
bold,  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  were  speakers  at  the 
annual  junior  high  conference 
at  New  York  University,  March 
17,  18.  .A  total  of  45  New  Jer¬ 
seyans  were  active  on  panels 
and  other  phases  of  the  meeting. 


Classboro  Offers 
Clinic  on  Reading 

Special  clinical  work  in  reme¬ 
dial  reading  as  well  as  the  usu¬ 
al  courses  meeting  the  needs  of 
teachers  in  south  Jersey,  will  be 
offered  at  the  summer  session 
of  the  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  June  26  to  .August 
5. 

A  number  of  courses  suitable 
for  junior  high  school  teachers 
will  also  be  conducted.  Tui¬ 
tion  for  an  8  point  schedule 
will  be  $40  and  room  and  board 
for  the  six  weeks  costs  $48.  .A 
program  of  trips  and  social 
affairs  for  the  session  is  being 
arranged. 

91  in  Adult  School 
At  Flemington 

The  Flemington  .Adult  School 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of 
91.  Plans  for  the  school  were 
drawn  by  Edwin  Van  Kueren, 
supervising  principal;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bell  and  Dr.  William 
Higgins.  The  heaviest  enroll¬ 
ment  is  in  shop  work,  typing 
and  English  courses. 


The  New  Jersey  Library  .As¬ 
sociation  is  sponsoring  tours  of 
historic  New  Jersey  during 
May.  For  information  consult 
Elizabeth  C.  Madden  at  the 
Montclair  Public  Library. 


New  Jersey  Nurses 
To  Inform  Schools 
On  Entrance  Rules 

High  school  graduates  intend¬ 
ing  to  attend  nursing  schools 
need  college  preparatory  work 
or  its  equivalent.  Nursing 
schools  throughout  the  state  are 
seeking  to  call  this  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  high  school  pupils 
and  teachers  concerned  with 
guidance  work  in  the  high 
schools.  For  this  purpose,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Nurses’  .As¬ 
sociation  has  set  up  a  speakers’ 
bureau,  through  which  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  supplied  on  request 
to  any  high  school,  teacher,  or 
p  a  r  e  n  t-teacher  organization. 
The  Association  seeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  pupils  who  wish  to  enter 
nursing  from  taking  certain 
high  school  courses  which  do 
not  meet  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nursing  schools. 
This  problem  has  to  be  met  in 
the  freshman,  rather  than  in 
the  senior  year  of  high  school. 

.At  the  same  time  it  wishes 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
admission  standards  to  these 
schools  are  rising,  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  such 
an  accrediting  set-up  as  is  now 
the  basis  for  college  admission. 
Information  or  speakers  on 
nursing  as  a  career  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Speakers’  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  Jersey  State  Nurses’ 
Association,  17  Academy  Street. 
Newark,  N.  J, 


New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College 

At  Newark 


TRAVEL 
COURSES 

Leaving  July  1,  1939  for- 

EuiOpO — Scandinavian 
countries  and  countries 
in  southern  and  western 
Europe. 

Land  of  Dixie  —  thirty  or 
forty-day  trip  as  far  south  as 
New  Orleans.  Trip  south  by 
bus,  return  by  boat. 

cisht  college  credits 

Address  Pert-time  end  Extension  Division.  Stete  Teechers  Collese,  Newerk,  N.  J. 
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LATERAL  PASS 

HK  tax  revision  ball  is  no  longer  being  carried  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  alone.  I'he 
Association  is  able  to  reprint  and  present  such  facts  as 
appeared  in  “The  Hard  Way”  pamphlet,  gathered  not 
by  us  but  by  the  independent  and  non-partisan  l  ax 
Policy  League.  We  find  the  League  making  such 
comments  as  the  following,  which  appears  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  of  Tax  Policy:  “Florida,  Maine,  and  New 
Jersey  face  a  critical  condition  because  they  have  rigidh 
opposed  tax  reform  and  have  clung  tenaciously  to 
thoroughly  outmoded  and  inadequate  tax  systems.” 

We  find  our  position  given  support  by  the  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  of  New  Jersey’s  own  Tax  Revision 
Commission,  which  recommends  not  only  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  State’s  l  ax  System,  but  the  use  of 
increased  state  revenues  for  school  aid. 

Finally  the  death-blow  to  the  No-New-'Fax  Brigade 
was  the  recent  report  (Number  2)  of  the  Princeton 
Survey  of  Local  Ciovernment  Finance,  which,  after 
showing  that  property  taxes  in  New  Jersey  have  in¬ 
creased  $24,000,000  since  1933.  asks,  in  all  innocence, 
“Are  these  new  taxes?  If  not,  why  not?” 


Clinical  Note 

DiTORs  are  merchants  in  words.  They  make  their 
living  by  taking  them  apart,  rearranging  them, 
and  occasionally  tossing  them  up  in  the  air  so  skillfully 
that  they  look  like  an  editorial  when  they  come  down. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  therefore,  when  an  editor 
finds  that  words  cease  to  have  meaning.  The  technical 
name  of  this  condition  is  Jargonitis.  Under  it  he  hears 
people  talking  a  familiar  language,  but  he  garners  no 
ideas  from  what  they  say.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
occupational  diseases  of  the  editorial  craft. 

For  several  years  we  have  noticed  that  attacks  of 
this  disease  are  most  common  in  the  early  spring.  This 
tear  diligent  research  and  experimentation  has  shown 
a  direct  relationship  between  them  and  the  February 
meeting  of  the  School  Administrators. 

At  a  general  session  of  the  Cleveland  Convention 
a  speaker  began  to  discuss  implemented  democracy. 
Blood  rushed  to  the  editorial  brain ;  there  was  a  heavy 
white  coating  on  the  fountain  pen ;  and  the  patient 
betrayed  an  insatiable  longing  to  fondle  a  Webster’s 
Unabridged.  Further  exposure  to  institutional  em¬ 
ployees,  when  the  speaker  clearly  meant  teachers,  and 
to  functional  integration,  when  the  speaker  had  no 
idea  what  he  meant,  brought  out  a  rash  of  four  letter 
words  on  the  tongue.  The  patient  was  carried  out 
muttering  something  about  emotionalized  attitudes. 


He  has  been  placed  on  a  strict  diet  of  Life,  which 
has  already  shown  remarkable  results.  His  recovery 
will  be  followed  by  a  Review  campaign  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  all  Convention  speakers  whose  quatro- 
syllabic  proclivities  menace  editorial  well-being. 


Sigma  Unknown 

/^OULDn’t  some  Ph.D.  undertake  to  discover  how 
much  educational  research  is  verified  in  the  class¬ 
room  under  ordinary  working  conditions?  We  w'ill 
wager  the  h  in  Ph.D.  that  a  negative  correlation 
approaching  -1.00  would  be  found.  Isn’t  research 
for  research’s  sake  the  bane  of  research  ? 

Most  medical  investigation  is  carried  on  to  add  to 
the  doctor’s  knowledge.  Much  educational  research 
seems  to  lead  to  degrees. 

Degrees  and  research  are  excellent  things,  necessary 
things,  IF  the  teachers  of  children  profit  therefrom. 
But  how  to  get  the  sermon  in  the  mountain  of  books 
to  the  teachers!  Doing  that  was  the  objective  of  the 
joint  yearbook  of  the  Classroom  Teachers  NEA  and 
the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  The 
I mplications  of  Research  for  the  (Uassroom  Teacher. 

The  book  is  a  giant  stride  forward,  (see  page  216 
for  review)  yet  in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  reason 
for  doing  it  is  the  following  statement  by  two  contribu¬ 
tors  W'ho  discuss  The  Interpretation  and  Evaluation  of 
Research.  Hilda  Maehling  of  Terre  Haute  and  Paul 
Rankin  of  Detroit  w'rite,  “Teachers  need  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  most  common  technical 
terms  in  education  in  order  to  understand  and  use  the 
reports  of  research.”  The  recommendation  is  excellent, 
as  an  idea.  It  has  the  added  virtue,  for  the  researcher, 
of  leaving  him  free  to  wander  untroubled  in  his  own 
green  pastures. 

It  leaves  the  teacher  of  children  precisely  where 
she  is  now — either  unaw'are  of,  untouched  by  or  sceptical 
about  most  of  the  research. 

Getting  the  results  to  the  teacher,  or  even  better, 
working  out  the  implications  of  the  research  with  the 
teacher,  under  her  conditions,  is  a  necessary  obligation 
on  the  research  worker,  if  research  is  to  make  its  in¬ 
tended  impact  on  classroom  practice.  Too,  the  research 
worker’s  own  problems  might  be  a  little  clearer  if  he 
saw  more  of  the  other  half’s  classrooms. 

We  have  here,  however,  a  shoe  that  fits  both 
feet.  Teachers  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  public 
that  research  workers  do  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  just  as  clearly  under  obligation  to  find  effective  ways 
of  telling  Father  A,  Mother  B,  and  Taxpayer  Q  about 
the  schools  and  what  they  contribute  to  social  wellbeing. 

It  is  part  of  the  public’s  privilege  to  misunderstand 
the  schools.  They  are  different  now.  It  is  almost  true 
that  the  teacher  has  the  parallel  privilege  of  not  know¬ 
ing  what  the  research  worker  is  doing.  The  profession 
would  benefit  from  an  escalator  starting  at  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  research  and  moving  through  to  the  teacher 
and  the  public,  and  back  again  in  an  everlasting  chain. 
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Sams,  Carson's 


Sn  3?ress! 

LATIN-THIRD  YEAR 

by  Louis  E.  Lord  and  Loura  B.  WoodruFf 

Effectively  carrying  on  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Climax  Series,  Latin— Third  Year  includes  those 
selections  from  Cicero’s  orations  and  letters,  from 
Sallust,  from  Pliny,  and  from  Hyginus  most  inter¬ 
esting,  best-suited,  and  most  worthwhile  to  third- 
year  students.  Emphasizes  the  Romans  as  a  people 
with  problems,  loves,  fears,  hates,  and  hopes  very 
much  like  ours. 

THE  CLIMAX  SERIES 

The  functional  approach  plus  worth' 
while  content  makes  Latin  interesting. 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Representatives : 

L.  E.  Crosby,  1 5  Summit  Street,  East  Oranse,  N.  J. 

K.  L.  Johnson,  414  Linden  Avenue,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


TESTED 

ONE-ACT  PLAYS 


Price  $2.50 


This  unusual  new  book  contains  thirteen  prize-winning 
one-act  plays,  all  of  which  have  been  successfully  tested 
in  actual  amateur  production.  It  should  be  extremely  pop¬ 
ular  with  schools,  as  most  of  the  plays  require  no  special 
scenery  or  costuming  and  all  of  them  may  be  produced 
free  of  royalty  payments. 

The  introductory  chapters,  prepared  by  Prof.  William 
G.  B.  Carson,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  Missouri,  give  many  practical  and  helpful 
suggestions  on  how  to  write  and  produce  one-act  plays, 
making  the  book  useful  both  for  groups  looking  for  good 
one-act  plays  for  production  and  as  a  text  in  high 
school  classes  that  are  studying  playwriting  and  drama 
technique. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  new  free  booklet 
No.  36  giving  complete  description  of  this  and  other 
excellent  books  for  your  drama  groups. 


JL  lOBLE  AND  NOBLE,  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Distinctive  Iroquois  Contributions  to  American  Schools  — 

Steps  to  Good  English  for  High  Schools  (Just  Published) 

By  Marquis  E.  Shattuck  and  Thomas  Cauley  {The  third  book  of  the  Steps  to  Good  English  Series) 

A  combined  textbook,  workbook,  and  speller — all  in  one — which  vitalizes  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  high  school  English.  Its  organization  is  such  that  it  makes  full  provision  for  all 
high  school  students — those  who  plan  to  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not.  STEPS  TO 
GOOD  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  is  so  practical  and  so  complete  that  it 
constitutes  an  excellent  handbook  in  English  which  the  student  can  use  throughout  his 
entire  high  school  course. 

STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  for  Grade  Seven,  STEPS  TO  GOOD 
ENGLISH  for  Grade  Eight,  and  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  give  a  most  complete  coverage  of  all  English  requirements  for  Grades 
Seven  through  Twelve.  These  three  books  meet  the  recommendations  and  spirit  of 
An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English,  the  Report  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

The  Iroquois  New  Standard  Arithmetic  Series 

By  Harry  DeW.  DeGroat  and  William  E.  Young  A  Three-Book  Series  A  Series  by  Grades 

A  completely  new  series  of  arithmetics  which  meets  in  a  superior  way  present-day 
requirements  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  This  most  carefully  prepared  series  is 
thoroughly  modern  and  unusually  teachable.  It  was  built  for  the  pupil. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


New  York 


HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Atlanta 
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Me'ViVH  YORK 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


Anew  world  begins  this  month  . . . 

.  the  ''World  of  Tomorrow”  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair!  But  you’ll  feel  right  at 
home  in  these  strange,  fantastic  surroundings 
...  for  the  best  way  to  see  the  Fair  is  already 
familiar  to  you  .  .  .  Greyhound!  By  Super- 
Coach  to  New  York  for  the  Fair  ...  by  Ex¬ 
position  bus  through  the  Fair  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  always  at  the  lowest  fare!  Plan  now 
to  visit  the  Fair  this  summer . . .  plan  to  save 
your  spending  money  going  by  Greyhound! 


Greyhound 
Exposition  Buses 
Through  the  Fair 


Greyhound  Super-Coaches 
To  New  York  City 


See  Two  Fairs  on  One 

Don’t  miss  half  the  excite- 
ment  ...  see  both  Fairs  this  II 
summer.  Greyhound  offers 
you  streamlined  transportation  to  New 
York,  to  San  Francisco  and  back  home, 
crossing  the  continent  by  two  different 
routes,  at  the  all-time-low  fare  of  $69.95. 

PICTORIAL  FOLDERS  ABOUT  THE  FAIRSI 

Mail  (hi<  coupon  today  to  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau,  245  W.  50th 
St.,  New  York  City,  for  complete  information  about  routes,  schedules 
and  low  fares  and  a  colorful  descriptive  folder,  “To  and  Through  the 
New  York  World's  Fair"  □,  or  "Golden  Gate  International  txposi- 
tion”  n.  (Check  the  one  you  want.) 
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